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Kieligious Communications. 


For the Christian Spectator. 


History of the Connecticut Mission- 
ary Society. 


Origin, desien, and plan, of this So- 
ciety.—THe energetic and enterprising 
spirit which sustained the first colo- 
nists of this country through all their 
severe trials, has to this day continu- 
ed to characterize their descendants. 
The adventurous sons of New-Eng- 
land have imprinted their foot-steps 
on almost every corner of the earth, 
as they went with the design of bear- 
ing the Hag of commerce, or the ho- 
lier purpose of unfurling the banner 
of the cross. Svon after the termin- 
ation of the Revolutionary War, this 
spirit led many of the inhabitants of 
Connecticut te emigrate to the North 
and West, more particularly into the 
States of Vermont and New-York. 
These States were then almost an en- 
tire wilderness, and uninhabited by 
civilized beings. Tracts of country 
which then contained only a few pi- 
ous people, are now inhabited by a 
population of more than two millions. 
Most of the first emigrants were in 
low circumstances; but with the 
hope of improving their condition, 
they left the homes and institutions 
of their fathers, and mingled with the 
yearly increasing tide of emigration 
which was rolling and emptying its 
burden into the wilderness. After 
arrivifig at their place of destination, 
it was often a lang time before they 
could erect comfortable dwellings; 
and they saw no period in prospect, 
when they could hope for schools, for 
Sabbaths, and Pastors. Many of 


these people were pions ; most, if not 
all, had been religiously educated. 
They were now far frem their friends 
and from christian society. and were 
exposed to all the trials and tempta- 
tions incident to their situation. They 
hailed not the dawning of the Sabb: h 
as they were wont to dowhen ty 
enjoyed it with those who kept ‘* .o- 
ly time.” The stillness of the forest 
was never broken by the ‘ church- 
going bell.” The pious mother, as 
she taught her little prattlers the 
names of God and the Sabbath, had 
no sanctuary to which she could lead 
them—no baptismal font, in which 
she could dedicate them to her Sav- 
iour. She could only baptize them 


‘with her tears, and kneeling with 


them, suffer the wild winds to bear 
her sighs to heaven, that God would 
send them the bread of life. 

In this situation, individuals and 
neighborhoods made applications to 
their former Pastors, stating their 
growing necessities, and beseeching 
them in the most earnest manner, to 


‘visit them in their solitary condition, 


and preach to them the glad tidings 
of salvation. ‘These entreaties were 
frequently repeated, were loud and 
urgent. Scarcely a breeze came 
from the wilderness without being 
loaded wit! them. What could be 
done? Could these ministers close 
their ears and inarden thei hearts 
against such appeals t The came 
from those who were their brothers ; 
—for the pious Pilyrim- who founds 
ed the American church on the rock 
at Plymouth were toe © thers cf all. 
They were not strangerse+they bad 
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grown up together with themselves, 
they had been neighbours, friends, 
and parishioners, with whom they 
had often taken ‘* sweet counsel, 
and gone to the house of God in 
company.’’ Many of them they had 
baptized and called them their spirit- 
ual children. They were now com- 
pelled to see them growing up in ig- 
no:ance and immorality ; to see 
them scattered in the wilderness 
without a shepherd to protect them 
from the wolves ; and their hearts 
yearned in compassion. Hence, 
these ministers left their own flocks, 
while they went to seek those who 
were formerly under their care. 
These visits were occasional ; were 
very thankfully received, and were 
apparently very useful. In conse- 
quence of similar applications, the 
several associations of the State, sent 
eut one or more of their ministers, 
whose pulpits were supplied during 
their absence by their neighbouring 
brethren. In the year 17838. the 
General Association of ministers of 
Connecticut took up the subject, and 
recommended the several associa- 
tions tosend out ministers as far as 
they had power. But as they had 
no funds, and as the calls for labour 
at home and abroad were fast in- 
creasing, comparatively little was 
accomplished. In 1792, the Gene- 
ral Association petitioned the Legis- 
lature of the State for an annual con- 
tribution for three years, to be ap- 
plied to missionary purposes. This 
petition was granted, and the first 
contribution was taken up in May 
following. From that time to the 
present, the new settlements have 
never been destitute of missionaries 
from the State ot Connecticut. In 
the year 1798, the General Associa- 
tion resolved itself into ‘‘the Misston- 
ary Society of Conneciicut.”” ‘This 
was only taking a name ; for the So- 
ciety had existed in fuct, since 1792. 
The Society was incorporated by 
the Legislature in 1802, before which 
body the trustees annually present 
an account of their receipts and ex- 
penditures. The business of the So- 


ciety is managed by twelve trustees, 
of whom six are civilians, and six 
clergymen, all of whom are annually 
elected by the Society. The Treas- 
urer is made responsible for his 
trust by heavy bonds. Thus this 
Society was brought into existence 
by the urgent wants of the early em- 
igrants; its object is ‘to christian- 
ize the Heathen in North-America, 
and to support and promote chris- 
tian knowledge in the New Settle-. 
ments ; its plan is one of great sim- 
plicity. .What have been its effects, 
is yet to appear. 

Difficulties encountered by the Soci- 

ely. 

It will be recollected that this So- 
ciety is the oldest of its kind in our 
country. At the time it was formed, 
and for many years afterwards the 
subject of missions was new, and but 
little understood. Though the trustees 
have ever been men of sound, dis- 
criminating judgment, yet, confined as 
they were at home, and with but lit- 
tle experience in the business, it 
could not be expected that their ear- 
ly operations would be marked with 
that efficiency, with which they are 
at the present time. The judgment 
necessary to select proper missiona- 
ries, the requisite knowledge of the 
exact condition and wants of those 
to whom they were to be sent, could 
only be acquired as they advanced. 
The difficulties in the way of obtain- 
lng good missionaries were many, in 
the early stages of their operations. 
Few cf those who were appointed, 
could accept the office of a mission- 
ary on account of the many incon- 
veniences of leaving their own par- 
ishes ; and if they did accept, many 
delays occurred before they could get 
into the field of labour. The funds 
too of the Suciety were at first small, 
though they have been increasing, as 
their exigencies demanded. 

About the time of the commence- 
ment of the operations of this Sacie- 
ty, the march of Infidelity was deso- 
lating the tairest portions of Europe. 
Reason became the guide of men ; 
and after trampling on the revelation 
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of God, she covered the earth with 
the slain, and wading through the 
blood of nations, ascended the throne, 
and ruled the greatest part of the 
continent. Jt was a fearful time. 
Infidelity had almost ‘* put out 
the sun of Righteousness,’ and 
brought back ‘darkness visible.” 
It was a Sweeping storm, whose burst- 
ing nearly overwhelmed all that is 
cheering in this life or the next. As 
might be expected a part of the 
cloud soon spread, and rose over our 
country, darkening our prospects, 
and threatening to drown us in the 
fury of its tempest. We were at this 
time in a kind of wild exultation, or 
heyday of liberty, having just thrown 
off our allegiance to England, and 
become an _ independent people. 
Hence freedom, for a time, was 
little else than another name for li- 
centiousness. ‘The contagion reach- 
ed our new settlements in a peculiar 
manner, and the missionaries were 
often necessitated to combat I[nfidel- 
ity in her boldest attitudes. Per- 
haps they encountered more harden- 
ed and daring infidelity during the 
first six years, than during all the re- 
maining period. This was a great 
obstacle; but it was one from which 
it would not do to shrink. Our mis- 
sionaries were generally able, judi- 
cious, pious, energetic men, and they 
finally rebuked avowed impiety from 
their presence, wherever they came. 

The population of our new settle- 
ments is composed of emigrants from 
all parts of New-England, and in- 
deed, from almost all parts of the 
world. Hence our missionaries have 
found almost as many opinions and 
sentiments on the subject of religion, 
as individuals. They were of many 
different sects or denominations, and 
each bigoted and tenacious of hisown. 
They were often jealous lest the ob- 
ject of the missionaries, was to gain 
proselytes. In Vermont especially, 
it Was often the case, that when a 
minister arrived, the most skilful or 
jealous men of the village would as- 
semble and examine him as to his 
‘apacity to teach. By watching ever 
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each other, and by practice, they be- 
came expert in asking knotty ques- 
tions ; but as the Society commonly 
sent out none but men of sterling 
character, they generally yielded him 
his place, or, as they expressed it, 
‘gave him the great chair,” and lis- 
tened to his instructions. Our mis- 
sionaries manifested a desire to make 
christians, and not proselytes; and 
the different denominations gradually 
laid aside their peculiar prejudices 
and heard them gladly. 

Another obstacle .has been the 
prevalence of bigoted and ignorant 
preachers, with whom our new coun- 
tries have ever abounded. They 
have often crossed the path of 
preachers-from this Society, and by 
their cavils and boisterous conduct, 
have caused them no small trouble. 
They usually are ignorant, illiterate 
men, some of whom are scarcely a- 
ble to read. They commonly sub- 
stitute rant and noise for the solem- 
nities of the Gospel. They have 
produced many divisions and disa- 
greements among infant churches ; 
and spent no small quantity of breath 
in railing against educated minis- 
ters, andagainst doctrines and truths 
of the import of whose names, they 
are entirely ignorant. They are 
‘© zealous, but not according to 
knowledge.’? Ido not pretend to 
deny that uneducated ministers have 
been in a degree useful in our new 
settlements. I am only stating facts, 
without theorizing. 

The trustees have often had mali- 
cious reports circulated, impeaching 
sometimes their motives and charac- 
ters, sometimes thuse of their mis- 
sionaries. ‘These have been indus- 
triously propagated -t home and 
abroad. But as the Directors have 
ever been discreet, disinterested, 
and public in all their measures, the 
enemies of evangelical religion have 
found it hard to pass coin so evident- 
ly base, and such reports have com- 
monly sunk under the weight of their 
own sins. All. these obstacles have 
been met and overcome with a pa- 
tience that does honor te our religion. 
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Success of the Society. 

If this society has not appeared 
majestic in its march—if it has shone 
only with the brilliancy of a star of 
lesser magnitude, its light has been 
pure, and its rays steady. It has 
unceasingly illuminated the dark 
corners of our land, and guided many 
a wandering pilgrim to the fold of 
Christ. The Trustees have annual- 
ly presented an unadorned matter-of- 
fact statement, which has attracted 
but little notice from men. But he 
who died for the church, has con- 
stantly watched this silent fountain 
as it has sent forth its purifying wa- 
ters, which have been gradually 
growing broader and deeper, and 
which have gladdened the desert, 
and caused the waste places to bud 
and blossom asthe rose. The field 
of labour has extended from Canada 
to the Missouri, within which limits, 
there has been no corner so dark, no 
shades so gloomy, no neighborhood 
so degraded, that the missiovary has 
not entered them, bearing in his 
hand the torch of hope, and pouring 
the light of immortality into the cab- 
ins ef ignorance and darkness. The 
Society has often employed between 
forty and fifty missionaries in the 
course of one year. These have 
usually been ordained ministers who 
were tried men, and who shrunk 
from no toil, who were checked by 
no discouragements. ‘They have 
generally preached upon an average, 
as many as five, and often eight times 
during a week, besides other duties. 
They have formed new cburches,— 
strengthened those which were fee- 
ble and languishing,—assisted in in- 
troducing and permanently settling 
many ministers,—healed jealousies 
and divisions in churches and socie- 
ties,—distributed Bibles and other 
religious books,—established and 
encouraged schools, visited the sick, 
the distressed and the dying,—at- 
tended funerals,—visited from house 
to house,—and poured the phia! of 
consolation into every bosom of sor- 
row which they met. In latter 
years the preachers employed by 
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this Society, have been men who 
were formerly sent out from this 
state, but who are now pastors of lit- 
tle churches which they have gather- 
ed, and to which they statedly preach 
a part of the time. These men are 
experienced, are on the spot, and 
can labor with great efficiency. 

In examining the documents of this 
Society, | cannot arrive at any thing 
like an accurate estimate of the aggre- 
gate of labor performed by their mis- 
sionaries. In some of their reports, 
for the sake of brevity, and lest they 
become uniform, the Trustess men- 
tion no particular data by which we 
can judge of the amount of labor ina 
given year. In others, they are not, 
and for want of information them- 
selves, could not be so particular as 
would seem desirable. For example, 
they begin one of their reports as fol- 
lows: **Conciseness has been re- 
garded in the compilation of the fol- 
lowing Narrative. On this princi- 
ple, the number of miles travelled ; 
of families, schools, and sick persons 
visited ; of conferences, councils, 
church and prayer meetings, and fu- 
nerals attended; of hopeful converts 
admitted to christian privileges on a 
profession of piety ; and of sacramen- 
tal administrations ; with those more 
minute details of missionary duty 
which every man employed is re- 
quired to give, in the journals of his 
labors, will be found to have been 
omitted.” 

But, notwithstanding this want ot 
data in making out a general result, 
I have been able to obtain the follow- 
ing particulars. If!am not sure the 
several items are arithmetically ex- 
act, I shall mention it as I proceed 
The number of missionaries employ 
ed by the Society since its organiza- 
tion is one hundred and seventy. 
Very many of these men have left 
their remains in the field of their Ja- 
bors. Some are laid beside the 
Lakes of the north, some on the 
banks of the Ohio, and some have 
found a repose too humble and ob- 
scure to be pointed out. They were 
devoted men, who laboured faithfu’. 
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ly for their Master on earth, and we 
trust their deeds have been acknowl- 
edged in heaven. Their graves have 
often been wet with the tears of grat- 
itude. 

It will readily be acknowledged 
that a missionary, who goes from 
place to place, unincumbered by any 
other business besides his employ- 
ment, can preach much oftener, and 
perform more duties in a given num- 
ber of weeks than a settled minister. 
[ have before stated that the mission- 
aries of this Society have averaged at 
least five sermons a week. Now, al- 
though I presume not more than two 
thirds of the time actually spent has 
been mentioned, yet I find the names 
of particular individuals mentioned, 
who have spent 11,533 weeks on 
missionary ground; which, at five 
sermons a week, would amount to 57, 
665 sermons, besides lectures, confer- 
ences, &e. Allowing a settled minis- 
ter to preach three sermons during a 
week, I find the above estimate of la- 
bor actually mentioned by the docu- 
ments of the Society, to amount to a 
total, equalling the labours of one 
faithful man for 370 years. But 
could we know all the Jabours of 
these missionaries, the last item might 
probably be doubled without any fear 
of exaggeration. 

It is likewise imposible to state, 
with precision, how many new 
churches have been gathered in the 
wilderness by means of this Society, 
or how many have been preserved 
from becoming extinct. I find the 
names of 135 places mentioned, in 
which new churches have been form- 
ed. Most of these have now a set- 
tled minister, either the whole or the 
greater part of the time. I find also 
1,013 individuals who have been ad- 
mitted to the communion table, and 
2,532 baptisms. Probably not half 
are here enumerated. 

The missionaries of this Seciety 
have generally travelled on horse 
back, the only mode in which they 
could pass through the forests. 1 know 
not how great is the extent of ground 
actually passed over by all these 
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heralds of salvation: L only know 
that a part of them have travelled 
148,788 miles. 

For many years past, the Trustees 
have annually sent out by their mis- 
sionaries, a considerable quantity of 
Bibles and religious books, suitable 
to the condition of the people. These 
have uniformly been received with 
the utmost eagerness, and their ef- 
fects have been visibly happy. The 
number of books thus distributed, is 
45,304. 

The number of Bible, Missionary, 
Education, Moral, and other benev- 
olent Societies, which the missiona- 
ries of this Society have been the 
means of forming in the new settle- 
ments, is very considerable. In 
those regions where twenty five 
years ago they had no preaching ex- 
cept what was furnished by this So- 
ciety, there are now missionary So- 
cieties of their own, whose influence 
is extremely felt in this and other 
countries. 

The relation of particular instan- 
ces of good, effected by the ministers 
sent out by this Society, would occu- 
py more reom than can be devoted to 
this part of the history. Yet it wiH 
not be uninteresting to mention the 
circumstances which led to the 
formation of one or two of the church- 
es. They are only particular instan- 
ces out of hundreds, which might be 
mentioned. I state these facts as I 
received them froma missionary of 
the Society, and although they are 
not in the printed documents, they 
are literally correct. 

Several years since, a poor but pi- 
ous man, removed his family from 
this State, into the northern part of 
the State of New York. Here he 
built him a little log cabin in the wil- 
derness, shut out as he supposed 
from all christian society, and all 
prospects of usefulness, save in his 
own domestic circle, where he had 
erected the family altar on his first 
arrival. Neighbours gradually be- 
gan to come around him, though not 
of a kindred spirit. For avery con- 
siderable time, the solitary christian 
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saw the sabbath dishonoured and pro- 
faned,and wickedness rapidly increas- 
ing, without any hope of his being able 
to check the current. His neighbours 
would spend the sabbath in drinking 
whiskey at each other’s houses, or in 
tapping their trees and boiling the sap 
into sugar, or collected in parties, 
they would go out and hunt. He 
was alone, and knew no other chris- 
tian in that region. At length he 
came to the bold resolution of estab- 
lishing a meeting at his own house. 
To accomplish this, after having fas- 
ted, and prayed for divine assistance, 
he informed his neighbours that if 
they would assemble at his house on 
the ensuing Sabbath, he ‘ would read 
a sermon, and make a prayer.’ He 
next split a tree and hewed it into 
rough benches. ‘The novelty of the 
proposal filled the little cottage with 
attentive hearers. This was the first 
christian meeting inthat region. At 
the close of it, a second was propos- 
ed, and met with a hearty approval. 
The man continued his meetings, 
and had hearers from ten and twelve 
miles. ‘This brought him in con- 
tact with two or three other pious 
men, who like himself had been 
mourning in secret places, without 
knowing of each otbher’s existence. 
They united their hearts and their 
prayers, and were soon strongly ce- 
mented in the work of doing good. 
Their meetings continued to increase 
in frequency, and inthe number of 
attendants for a considerable time. 
Things were in this state, when a 
missionary from this Society arrived. 
He was received with tears of joy. 
He preached and visited as long as he 
could tarry:—during which time he 
gathered a church, which though 
small, was firm and strong in the 
faith. I have only to add, that this 
people have now a large church, a 
good meeting house, and a faithful 
minister. 

At the commencement of the set- 
tlement of a flourishing village, (I 
believe it was Batavia, )in the State of 
New York, there removed from 
Connecticut a pious lady. She had 


enjoyed all the privileges of the Gos- 
pel till she came into the ‘new 
country,’ and now mournfully look- 
ed back upon the time when she ‘sat 
under the droppings of the sanctuary’ 
of God. She knew noone to whom 
she could unbosom herself, or with 
whom she could take sweet counsel}. 
She felt herself to be a stranger and 
a pilgrim in quest of a better coun- 
try, but she had no fellow traveller 
tohelp and cheer her on the way. 
While making a visit one afternoon, 
she met with alady whom she had 
not before seen. She provideutially 
mentioned the subject of religion, and 
feelingly compared her present, 
with her former privileges. The 
manner of her speaking was such as 
to fillthe eyes of her new acquain- 
tance with tears; and they immedi- 
ately knew that they had then found, 
what they had both so much desired 
—a christian companion. The first 
social prayer ever offered in that vil- 
lage was from the united hearts of 
these two females, as they that eve- 
ning knelt together in a little thicket. 
From that time they metas often as 
once every week for prayer; and they 
never prayed without praying for the 
ordinances of the Gospel. After 
some time they found a third of 
kindred feeling. The story that 
there was a praying circle there, was 
spread, and many who were not pro- 
fessors of religion, earnestly reques- 
ted to be admitted into the circle, and 
were received. It was thus that the 
foundation for a church was laid. A 
missionary from the Connecticut So- 
ciety arrives, and a church is immedi- 
ately gathered. And there are now 
two meeting houses, two ministers, 
two considerable churches, and up- 
wards of three thousand inhabitants 
in that village, where but a few years 
since, a solitary female was weeping 
and praying for the ordinances of 
the Gospel. 

The Trustees, at different times, 
have endeavoured to establish mis- 
sions among the Indians, according to 
a part of the articles of their constitu- 
tion. Their success here has been 
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but small. This failure arose from 
almost every thing, except want of 
faithfulness on their part or that of 
their missionaries. The fact is, the 
great secret of civilizing the Indians 
by sending large families to settle 
among them, had not then been dis- 
covered. Add to this, that the In- 
dians were less friendly to us at that 
time than at the present, were more 
strongly opposed to civilization and 
christianity, and were continually 
roving from one place to another. 
Amid all these difficulties it is not 
surprising that this Society was not 
successful, or that for several years 
past, it has pretty much confined its 
efiorts to our own people whose wants 
are so great. Yet the Indian mis- 
sious were not without effect; they 
gave us the knowledge derived trom 
experience, and were in many ways 
useful. . 


Funds of the Society. 


The funds of this Society have 
been derived principally from dona- 
tions from benevolent associations and 
individuals, and from annual contri- 
butions. Since the year 1792, the 
Legislature of the State has granted 
the ‘Trustees the permission to solicit 
public contributions annually for the 
objects of the Society. The Gover- 
nor has accordingly issued his _pro- 
clamation to this effect, and contribu- 
tions have been received from the 
congregational churches throughout 
the state. These have generally 
been liberal. 

For several years a_ periodical 
Magazine, entitled the ‘ Connecticut 
Evangelical Magazine,’ was publish- 
edat Hartford, the profits of which 
were generously given to the Society. 
The work was very respectable, and 
highly useful, besides giving the So- 
ciety a very handsome sum, as will 
be seen by the following schedule of 
the Receipts and Disbursements of the 
Society, from its organization in 
1798, to the close of the year 1822, 
a period of twenty four years: — 


Vor. VI.—No. 1. 2. 
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Receipts. 
1. Annual contributions 
of the Churches, 


$61093 87 
2. Contributed in the 


new settlements, 5796 12 
3. Donations to the So- 
clety, 15229 72 


4. Avails of Connecti- 

cut Evang. Mag. 11520 O07 
5. Avails of Books, 1824 78 
6. Interest on the Fund, 32061 28 


Total Receipts, $127525 84 


Disbursements. 

1. To Missonaries to new 
settlements, $83959 58 

2. For missions to Indi- 
ans, : 2567 86 

3. For books for new 
settlements, 5683 34 


A. Salaries of Treasurer, 

Auditor and Secretary, 3400 00 
5. Contingencies, Sta- 

tionary, Postage and 


Printing, 2207 64. 
6. Loss on counterfeit 
bills, bad debts, 524 04 





Total Disbursements, $98342 46 

By this statement it will be seen 
that $22865 71 have been paid for 
missionary labours over and above 
the amount of the annual contribu- 
tions; and that $29183 38, now 
remain in the Treasury as a_per- 
manent fund. The people in the 
new countries are doing more and 
more forthemselves. Most of them 
find it difficult to obtain money, and 


-they have often brought their little 


donation to the missiouary on his de- 
parture, and wept that they had no 
more to give. The salaries of the 
missionaries are $416 a year, besides 
a small outfit when they commence 
their journies. Out of this sum all 
their travelling and other expenses 
are defrayed. 


Importance of the Society. 


Itis one of the highest excellen- 
cies of our religion that its spirit is 
active; that not satisfied with merely 
giving to those who freely ask, ft 
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goes out after the unwilling subjects 
of its benevolence, and constrains 
them to teel their wants. This is 
precisely the influence of this Socie- 
ty. i would call the attention of 
the intelligent reader to its Impor- 
tance, by one or two brief conside- 
rations. 

1. The present state of our new 
settlements.—it may be supposed 
that during the existence of this So- 
ciety, Wwe have done as much to- 
wards giving our destitute brethren 
gratuitous justruciion as we ought. 
It is true that much bas been done, 
vet *Smuch land remains to be pos- 
sessed.”? The tide of population is 
rolling further and further west, the 
field of labor is daily widening, and 
the call for active help is becoming 
increasingly urgent. The dangers 
which surround the inhabitants of 
those regions are immense. The 
depravity of our natures, ever im- 
patient under controa!. is there with 
oat the restraints of public opinion 
and of a well organized society. 
They have bui few public and moral 
institutions. The Sabbath, the great 
pillar of society, is, in many parts, 
almost unknown. The people are 
crowing up in ignorance of its privi- 
leges and duties, and are forming ha- 
bits of contentment without its ordi- 
nances. It has often been noticed, 
that many, who were moral and re- 
spectable before leaving us, have 
gradually become abandoned and al- 
mos, heathen in the new country. For 
the extent of their country they have 
but comparatively few, schools and 
churches Atthe present time there 
is nota regularly settled minister in 
all the territory of [inois, and only 
one Presbyterian preacher, and he 
lias lately been sent by this Society. 
The evil of intemperance in our new 
settlementsis Incalculabie. [tis a pes- 
tilence that **walketh in darkness.and 
wasteth at noon-day.’? Dram-shops 
are multiplying, which, like the gates 
of death, seem to preclude those who 
enter from the possibility of rescue. 
Infidelity is making havoc in many 


[JAn. 


pices, trying to extinguish the sun, 
and ** Jighting the world with her ta- 
per.” Nothing but the Gospel in its 
purity can ever meet these dangers, 
It is for this, that the cry is raised. 
It is for want of this, that the harp of 
many a lonely pilgrim hangs on the 
willows which bend over the streams 
of the West. We may tellthem we 
feel for them, and love them; but till 
we supply them in their feebleness, 
with the bread of life— 


‘*ffow vain the words of soothing comfort 
flow, 

Like the pure moon-beam on the polar 
snow— 

The silvery light may spread a second 
day, 

But the cold frost-work will not melt a- 
way!” 


2. The prospects of our new set- 
tlements.—W hen I look at the design 
and influerce of this Society, I re- 
member that the population of our 
country has doubled in less than 
thirty years; but when I think of 
the immeasurable extent of country 
which lies beyond where civilized 
man has yet trodden, I see no pros- 
pect that this ratio is at present to 
be diminished. When I think of 
what these immense wilds are yet to 
be—what a population is one day to 
cover all this country,—lI cannot but 
view the present as an auspicious 
time to put forth exertions which are 
to tell on the destinies of these set- 
tlemeuts throughout eternity. I look 
upon the present generation in these 
regions as acting for posterity—for 
millions yet unborn; as giving an 
aspect to society which will be per- 
manent; as laying the foundations of 
moral and religious institutions which 
are to be imperishable. Such, then, 
being the field in which the Connec- 
ticut Missionary Society has been 
called to labor, how immensely im- 
portant is it, that it should continue 
to be liberally supported, and enabled 
to act with increasing energy, till the 
wilderness shall be like Eden, and 
the desert like the garden of the Lord, 

O, Eraror. 
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A SERMON. 


Jer. x, 23.—O Lord, I know that 
the way of man isnot in himself: it 
is not in man that walketh to di- 
rect his steps. 


Ar no time is it useless, to reflect 
solemnly on the supremacy of God, 
and on the dependence and frailty of 
man. ‘There are epochs however, 
when we are especially cailed to such 
reflection—when it is deemed to be 
more than commonly serviceable to 
our souls. Such among others ts the 
period which the readers of this d s- 
course have been permitted to reach, 
viz.the commencement of a New Year. 
You have been mercifully carried 
through the trials and dangers of the 
past year—the good hand of God has 
been upon you, in keeping you alive, 
while many others have been called 
to their account—and it surely be- 
comes you, at such a season, to think 
of Him and yourselves in the light 
above-mentioned. ‘To such reflection 
does the text especially invite you. 

An increase of years must con- 
vince reflecting people, more and 
mo.e.as to the truth of that declara- 
tion of the prophet. Each revola- 
tion ofthe seasons brings with it, its 
comments and its preofs. The ima- 
ces of the dead, and the persons of 
the living in the changes they have 
undergone, successively occupying 
the field of vision, as the year re- 
turns, show us most strikingly how 
sovereign is God, and how helpless 
is man. Thus experience, as well 
as the Bible, teaches us that not al- 
ways, ‘isthe race to the swift nor the 
battle to the strong, neither yet bread 


to the wise, nor yet riches fo men of 
understanding, nor yet favor io men of 
skil?—that our lives are made up of 


a series of divine interpositions, and 
allotments, rather than of the inde- 
pendent and unaided results of hu- 
man power, or contrivance. kLvery 
serious and deeply reflecting man 
will admit theabove. Yea inore, the 
experimental believer, in his conflicts 
vith sin and the world, in his tempo- 
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ral sufferings, antd in he supplies im- 
parted to him through divine grace, 
will say with the prophet—+O Lord I 
know that the way of man is uot in 
himself: it ts uot in man that walk- 
eth to direct his steps.’ 

Jeremiah made this declaration under 
the influence equally of piety and of 
affliction. Whatever may be the lo- 
cal application of this language, it 
does itself declare, and the instance 
in the divine dealings to which it re- 
fers, exemplifics, a general teuth. 
He follows the sentiment with this 
request. ‘OQ Lord correct me, but 
with judgment ; not in thine anger, 
lest thou bring me to nothing”—the 
text and context shewing, what also 
is self-evident, that when the way cof 
manis said not to bein himself, and 
it is notin man that walketh to direct 
his steps, the same must be in God. 
His agency is concerned in the 
conduct aud allotments of man. 
Under the present declaration there- 
fore, willbe considered this truth— 
God is our Disposer. 

Some explanations, and some in- 
stances illustrating or proving this 
truth, are proposed to be given. 

1. It ts not intended that God 
is the disposer of men in every sense 
in which it is possible to entertain 
this proposition in the mind—or that 
there is no sense whatever, in which 
man can be said to direct his own 
way. So far as he possesses the 
powers of a moral agent, his way is 
in himself. That is to say, so far as 


‘he is permitted according to the cir- 


cumstances in which he is placed, 
freely to choose between right and 
wrong—between good and evil, be 
can direct his own way. It is true 
indeed, that he may choose injurious- 
ly for himself He may fail in judg- 
ment, or in correctness of moral tee]- 
ines, so that it mieht bea mercy to 
hingin particular instances, could he 
exercise no such freedom of choice. 
St'litishisown choice, however be 
may determine for himseli: and in 
this acceptation of tiie terms above 
used, man is the maker of his own 
destiny. 
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2. It is not intended that God is’ 


the disposer of man, in the way of 
severing the connection between the 
end and the means. In regard to the 
concerns of this life, there is often an 
instrumental connection, between the 
conduct we pursue, and the objects 
at which we aim. By prudeace or 
foresight, we may be saved from ma- 
ny evils, which would doubtless 
come upon us, if we refused to exert 
our prudence or foresight. Thus 
poverty is olten avoided by meaus of 
industry, and reproach by means ofa 
correct moral deportment. Thus 
danger, as to the loss of health or 
life, may sometimes be effectually 
guarded against, by using a degree of 
care. At least, there is such a thing 
as exposing one’s self to sickness and 
death, in a rash and unjustifiable 
manner, in which case, events must 
take their proper course. In general, 
it is too well known to be disputed, 
that some persons obtain advanta- 
ges of a worldly nature by their sa- 
gacity and prudence, which others 
do not, who are less gifted in these 
respects, or less disposed to exercise 
their gilts. 

In regard to our spiritual concerns 
also, God’s disposition of us is regu- 
lated, according to the same general 
principle. Inaccomplishing certain 
ends, he never violates any estab- 
lished connection between them 
and the means. As mankind are 
here concerned, he makes the attain- 
ment and the end, consequent on the 
employment and the means: nor 
will he ever deny to those who con- 
duct themselves as he _ requires, 
the object they have in view.— 
Thus could the sinner find it in 
his heart to pray in a right tem- 

r, his prayer would be heard. 
Could he feel disposed to exercise 
repentance of sin, and faith in Christ, 
he would be saved. And whenever 
these are actually his exercises, 
whatever may have been the influ- 
ence which produced them, the great 
end is effectually secured. But 

3. God is the disposer of mankind 
th the sense that their choice or 


conduct, whatever it may be, must 
agree with what he foreknew concern- 
ing it, and even intended or purposed 
that it should be. They are under 
his controul inasmuchas their choice, 
and the conduct that flows from it, 
may on the whole, agree with hig 
mind or will, fulfilling alike their 
desires and Ais pleasure. That the 
previous certainty of our actions, 
does not militate against their free- 
dom, might if it were here necessary 
to enter into this subject, be clearly 
demonstrated. We may be satis- 
fied on this point, with this summary 
consideration, should we be permit- 
ted to go no further, viz. that a being 
of boundless perfection, ‘“‘ among the 
infinite multitude of possible free 
agents,’ known by him, could select 
those who, endowed with certain at- 
tributes, and placed in certain situa- 
tions, while they acted and chose in 
the most voluntary manner, would 
fulul the purposes of his pleasure. 
That there is room for such a coin- 
cidence, among an infinite multitude 
of agents of this description, no one 
can deny. To return to our first 
thought—though man directs his 
own steps, in the sense in which vol- 
untary action belongs to him; yet in 
the sense in which such action agrees 
with the divine mind, or accomplish- 
es the divine pleasure, God is the 
disposer of man. And as he brought 
mankind into existence, and placed 
them in a situation in which they 
must have some choice or other, and 
must accomplish his purposes, let 
that choice be what it may, he is 
originally, and in the highest sense, 
their disposer. 

4. God is our disposer furthermore 
in this respect, viz. that there is 
much deeply affecting us, over which 
neither our power, knowledge, nor 
will has any control whatever. Here 
we lie absolutely at his mercy. There 
is much of temporal evil, which as 
before remarked, we may escape by 
exercising care ; but there is much 
also which we cannot escape, by ex- 
ercising the greatest care. Here 
the established connection between 
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the end and the means, we are una- 
ble to discern. Death for instance 
finally overtakes us, notwithstanding 
all the vigilance we can employ, in 
order to effect cur escape. As to 
spiritual evil, mankind choose not to 
avoid it. Inreference toany change 
of moral character, they exercise no 
control, since their will invariably 
acts in conformity to the depravity 
of their hearts. Of themselves sin- 
ners do not choose or wish to be re- 
ligious. In this most important par- 
ticular, then, it lies altogether in 
God to decide forthem. Their guilt 
exposes them to a just punishment 5 
but if he has other purposes to an- 
swer in relation to any of them, he 
can easily accomplish these purpo- 
ses. Man as a creature, is depend- 
ant. God can direct him in his 
state of dependence, and touch, with- 
out deranging, those springs of action 
which himself has made. On this 
scheme, it is not necessary to sup- 
pose that man is merely passive, or 
is moved like a machine, in what he 
does. He is active, and made to be 
active, and this in strict conformity 
to his dependence. His nature is 
active, and God controls him accord- 
ing to the activity of his nature. In 
being brought therefore to embrace 
religion, he acts the part of a moral 
agent, though in essential depend- 
ence on the Almighty arm. 

The nature of the truth presented 
in the text, requires the explanations 
that have been given, in order prop- 
erly to limit and fix it, in our own 
minds. In maintaining the supre- 
macy of God, and the dependence 
of man, we must not seem to dimin- 
ish human accountableness. You 
have duties to perform notwithstand- 
ing God’s sovereign control of you 
and your concerns. It is highly ne- 
cessary that you feel it to be a prac- 
tical truth. Its important relations 
therefore, it was proper to know. 
Your attention is now invited to some 
instances illustrating or proving it. 
These will be derived from two 
principal sources. 

1. From unexpected events in di- 
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vine providence, or events in relation 
to which, we can make no definite 
calculations. These will clearly 
shew that God is our disposer. 

The wunt of worldly happiness, is 
an instance of this kind. Inthe pur- 
suit of this object, all men without 
exception, are disappointed. The 
event, though frequently declared te 
them,seems after all, to be unexpect- 
ed. The failure is indeed most sig- 
nal. Few, in the first place, attain 
the objects in which they imagine 
happiness to consist, and next, those 
that do attain them, find upon 
experience, that they are as far from 
happiness as ever. ‘Those objects 
never impart peace to the immor- 
tal mind. They do not satisfy its 
wishes or expectations. The per- 
sons are conscious that the elevation 
itself to which they are raised, by 
the acquisition of wealth, or honor, 
or office, is uncertain. And often is 
it the fact, that a successful compet- 
itor puts to flight their dreams of su- 
periority. On the subject of world- 
ly happiness (and in a state of nature, 
no man has any higher aim,) all their 
calculations are overruled by the 
providence of God. Verily here 
‘“the way of man is not in him- 
self.”’ 

Contrariety of results from the 
same or similar efforts, is another in- 
stance, showing the sovereignty of 
God’s appointments in regard to man. 
The same course of action does not 
always produce the same specific ef- 


fect. Things often take an entirely 


different turn from that which was 
aaticipated. In aiming at one ob- 
ject, you sometimes fall on another, 
which seemed, at first, to have but 
little relation to the means employed, 
Columbus in endeavoring to finda 
western passaye to the Indies, be- 
comes the instrument in the hands of 
God, of discovering a new world, 
In seeking a certain improvement, 
you hit upon another, which perhaps 
is greater than the one you had in 
view. In purposing to do evil, good 
of an extraordinary character is 
sometimes the result. In endeavor- 
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ing to do good, sometimes evil is un- 
expectedly the consequence. In at- 
tempts to save life, we often seize up- 
on the very means, and Instruments, 
by which we lose it. In attempts to 
destroy life, there have been instan- 
ces in which it has been almost mi- 
raculously preserved. What would 
the world have heard of Cowper, the 
Poet of Christianity, if in the design 
he once made upon his own life, 
things had been suffered to take 
their usual course? In giving a di- 
rection to events so contrary to the 
means or efforts employed, God 
shews that he is man’s disposer. 

Changes in ourselves, not thought 
of or desired at first, are another in- 
stance illustrating the truth, that ‘the 
way of man is not in himself” We 
are not sure of retaining long, that 
which now constitutes our seeming 
moral peculiarity. In preparing our- 
selves to become certain characters, 
there is a probability that we shall 
become others. Our occupations, 
and professions in life, are often the 
reverse of what we intended they 
should be. By degrees, we change 
from our fixed purpose, and lose our 
former feelings—dismiss our former 
ideas of right and wrong, good and 
evil, truth and falsehood, and what 
we once could not possibly belic ve 
concerning ourselves, we often glory 
at length in knowing to be the fact. 
‘Is thy servant a dog,’ said Hazael 
to the prophet, ‘that he should do 
this great thing’? yet Hazael soon 
found it in his heart to execute the 

redicted wickedness. 

The want of security as to life, is 
a farther instance in point, emphat- 
ically shewing us that God is our dis- 
poser. On the continuance of life, 
we can absolutely make no calcula- 
tion whatever. Death is sent upon 
us, when God pleases. ‘The time, 
manner, and circumstances of it, are 
all ordered in his providence; and 
though in its nature, it is the most 
certain of all events, yet its actual 
approach i is unexpected to must men. 
It is in this fearful occurrence, that 
we may perceive incidentally, that 


God has the control of the eternal 
allotments of mankind, since he may 
select precisely that time to remove 
them out of the world, when his pur- 
poses concerning them will be an- 
swered. They are called into eter- 
nity just when he pleases, whether 
they are prepared or unprepared. So 
that sinners who hope, or confidently 
expect that they have yet sufficient 
time, in which to make their peace 
with God, may find that some one 
Being besides themselves, has fixed 
the inevitable hour, and that they can 
be waited for in the calls of mercy, 
and of the Gospel, no longer. Here 
‘the way of man is not in himself,’ 
yet he thinks that it is. He acts as 
ifhe thought. so. Often is he san- 
guine in his expectations of long life. 
His plans and schemes extend into 
remote years. One and another falls 
before his eyes, and still he feels se- 
cure. But he goes on not long in 
his vain confidence. Suddenly * his 
feet stumble on the dark mountains,’ 
and he is seen no more. God thus 
asserts his prerogative—he shews to 
survivors that ‘itis not in man that 
waiketh to direct his steps.” The 
righteous endeavor to profit by the 
divine admonition, while ‘the wick- 
ed pass on and are punished.’ O sin- 
ner, at an unexpected hour, when 
you are in the midst of calculations. 
and growing cares, and extensive 
plans of business, and while you for- 
get God, and promise to yourselt 
much time to come, and happiness 
in prospect-—at such an hour, may 
ae be appointed for you. 

2. The other source from which 
we shall derive instances illustrating 
the truth before us, is the constituted 
difference which exists among man- 
kind, in regard to certain important 
circumstances, affecting their wel- 
fare. The nature of this difference 
shows that it is an appointment of 
God. The facts cimnot be contro- 
verted—the inference is irresistible. 
‘Who maketh thee to differ,’ asks 
the apostle, ‘and what hast thou, 
that thou didst not receive. 

The different mental endowments. 
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and opportunities for mental im- 
provement among mankind, are an 
instance illustrative of the truth of 
our sentiment. Whatever may be 
thought of the native equality of 
minds, in a state unconnected with 
the body, we know that in their ac- 
tual connection with it, there is a 
sreat difference between one man 
and another. Some have more, oth- 
ers have less talent, as disclosed on 
the occasions which cali it into ac- 


tion. Some have many opportuni- - 


ties, others have few or none, for the 
cultivation of the measure of talent 
which they possess. Numbers have 
their seuses more or less impaired, 
have no time to employ except in 
providing the means of subsistence, 
or live ina dark age, or barbarous 
land. The above is primarily a di- 
vine allotment, whatever secondary 
means are employed to biing it to 
pass. It is the inspiration of the 
Almighty which giveth men under- 
standing, and he tt is who determin- 
eth the bouads of their habitation, ia 
consequence of which their advanta- 
ges for the acquisition of knowledge, 
ave vither extended or Iimited. 

The unegual degree in which they 
are prospered, as to their plans of 
Rving in the present worid, ts anoth- 
er instance of the Kind intended. 
The desirableness of their situation, 
in this respect, greatly varies with 
different men. Some are rich, others 
are poor. Some live a life of com- 
parative ease, others of toil and 
drudgery. Some are constitution- 
ally vigorous and healthy, others are 
feebie and diseased. Some live a 
long time without experiencing the 
ravages of death in their families, 
others before they arrive at old age, 
have yet survived all their near kin- 
dred. ‘There are those, whose situ- 
ation procures for them a more than 
common share of the respect and 
good-will of. their fellow-men; there 
are others whose situation subjects 
them to continual insult, vexation, 
and alarm. In these and many oth- 
er particulars, which it is needless to 
enumerate, a most marked dissimi- 
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larity prevails—a dissimilarity which 
must be finally resolved into the fact 
of a divine allotment; in each indi- 
vidual case. That such an_allot- 
ment exists, any one may be convin- 
ced who shail attempt to have his 
external situation, in every respect, 
according to his wishes. No one, it 
is presumed, ever set out with such 
a determination, but that met with a 
disappointment. 

The outward means of grace va- 
riously enjoyed by mankind, are an- 
other instance, and a solemn one, 
shewing that God is their disposer. 
By these means are intended the Bi- 
ble, divine worship, and christian or- 
dinances in general. The reader 
hardly need be told how important a 
bearing they have on our spiritual in- 
terests. But important as that bear- 
ing is, multitudes in every age, have 
lived and died in ignorance of the 
peculiar truths of the Gospel. They 
have not known that there was a 
Gospel. Four thousand years rolled 
away, before Christ appeared on the 
earth. The little band of God’s 
chosen people, in the East, kept the 
only divine Revelation. The rest of 
mankind had no access to it, unless 
it may have been partially and occa- 
sionally. So far therefore they lived 
and died, without a knowledge of 
the moral purpose of their being. 
They had not learned by anticipation, 
the great sacrifice, which, in after 
ages, was designed to remove the 
guilt of sin. ‘Their times were those 
of deep spiritual darkness and dan- 
ger. The light of science, indeed, 
blessed some, and the ardor of enter- 
prize characterized most of the na- 
tions of antiquity. They invented 
numerous arts. They reared mag- 
nificent cities. ‘They founded re- 
nowned empires. They performed 
signal heroic exploits. But that per- 
haps was all. Under an economy 
so different from ours were they des- 
tined to live—an economy not dis- 
playing the mingled, softened aspect 
of divine justice and mercy, but the 
rigid features of justice alone. More 
than eighteen hundred years have 
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elapsed since the birth of Christ, 
and still the true religion is not the 
religion of every people, though it is, 
we trust, by a cheering progress, be- 
coming such. Millions have lived 
and died as pagan idolaters, while 
the true light has been shining, and 
while it has blessed a part of the 
world with its beams. Such, in the 
holy sovereignty of God, is the differ- 
ence put between men. Solemnly 
true is it that he is their disposer. 

The difference existing among 
mankind as to their personal reh- 
gious experience, is another and 
most solemn instance, illustrating the 
sovereign allotments of Jehovah. 
Not only are the outward means of 
grace in the possession of some and 
not of others; but the grace itself 
is imparted to some and not to oth- 
ers, among thdse who enjoy the 
means. Salvation comes to this soul 
and to that—to this house and to 
that, while others are passed by. 
While the offers of mercy are made 
to all, and God waits to be gracious, 
and all are naturally disposed to re- 
ject them, he exercises his holy pre- 
rogative of extending his compassion 
to whom he will. So says the 
Scripture, to which we must cheer- 
fully bow. ‘* Wherefore hath he 
mercy on whom he will have mercy.” 
‘* Hath not the potter power over the 
clay, of the same lump, to make one 
vessel unto honor and another unto 
dishonor?” That God is your dispo- 
ser, as has now been illustrated, does 
not however annihilate the duty you 
owe to him and to yourselves, in 
your present situation, whatever that 
may be. This will be seen, in addi- 
tion to what has been casually re- 
marked, in some part of the Appli- 
cation, lial follows.— 

1. Every human action hasa bear- 
ing towards great and solemn results. 
This truth is necessarily involved in 
the doctrine which has been consid- 
ered. If God disposes of mankind, 
itis with a design, and that design 
must be worthy of himself. It can 
relate to nothing less than to their 
everlasting condition, and through 


this, to the interests of the universe 
at large, and the glory of his name. 
His disposal of human beings con- 
sists in giving to all their actions, this 
important direction. To so great 
results do they lead. In this sense, 
no indifferent, unmeaning transac- 


tion ever takes place on earth. In 


this sense, also, there are no contin- 
gent actions or events. The uncer- 
tainty of any action or event might 
occasion the ruin of the universe, in 
the everlasting progress of things. 
All are therefore calculated before- 
hand. They areconnected ina more 
than ‘ goldenchain.’ A precise ob- 
ject is answered by each and every 
one of them ; and they all go to fill 
up that perfect plan, which, existing 
in the eternal mind, was determined 
in the eternal counsels. Let the 
reader, then reflect on the solemn 
and vast relations of his conduct in 
this world. Every one of your 
deeds reaches into eternity. Each 
contributes its part towards forming 
your condition there. Yea each one 
is connected with the general inter- 
ests of the universe: and though the 
whole plan, in which your actions 
are included, be good and glorious, 
it will bring happiness to you, only as 
you are holyin conduct. Let all 
therefore that you do, be done in 
such a connexion—such a consumma- 
tion. 

2. Mankind are bound to commit 
themselves to God. If it is not in 
them, in the sense which has been 
explained to direct their paths, and 
if God is their disposer, then to him 
should they commit themselves for 
guidance. Do not, impenitent men, 
be prevented from performing this, 
by the difficulty which is supposed 
to arise from the consideration that 
God’s pleasure will be done, howev- 
er you may conduct yourselves, 
whether you comply or not. It is 
true that his pleasure will be done 
under either issue: yet you cannot 
know the purposes of God respecting 
you; and so far as you are concerned, 
you have but one rule to follow, and 
that is the rule of your duty—the 
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command of God. You are to shape 
your way by what you know, and not 
by what you are ignorant of. Obey 
the command of God, and the event 
will show what was intended to be his 
disposal of you It may be that a 
course of obedience and salvation is 
determined for you. Prove the pos- 
sible fact, by obeying God—enjoy 
it, by accepting hissalvation. Neg- 
lecting to do this, he will certainly 
dispose of you to your extreme and 
efernal regret. As it is only on the 
x10 of voluntary action on the part 
of mankind, that God does dispose of 
them in any way; so voluntarily, 
freely commit your. ways to him. 
3. It may be no worse for us, that 
God orders our circumstances, espe- 
ciaily our spiritual circumstances, 
than it would be, if this concern were 
committed into our own hands. 
Nay, in the proper idea of the di- 
vine sovereignty, it must be much 
better in every respect. As we are 
to exist in the future state, which is a 
state of rewards or punishments, our 
eternal condition will be decided, in 
some way. Now we need to be less 
alarmed in view of the fact, that our 
allotments in this respect, are with 
God, than if they were altogether 
with ourselves. It is certainly to be 
preferred, that they should be left to 
the wisest and best Being in the uni- 
verse, rather than to ourselves, who, 
Whatever might be our speculative 
choice, would all be in danger, from 
our depraved dispositions, of practi- 
cally choosing the wrong way, and 
of eternally ruining ourselves. Nor 
Jet it be said, in view of the fact that 
God thus decides our spiritual state, 
and in excuse for inactivity, that if 
we are to be saved, we shall be saved, 
and if we are to be lost, we shall be 
lost, whatever by us may be done, or 
left undone. This language, as has 
often been shown by ministers of the 
Gospel, may with as much proprie- 
ty, (though there is no propriety at 
allin it,) be said on any other plan. 
Even if you could suppose, that God 
had no disposal of you, as to your 
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eternal state, it is true either that 
you will be saved, or not be saved. 
By no power in the universe can 
this condition of things be altered. 
One or the other event is before you. 
And you might as consistently say 
the above on this supposition, and 
run the risk of neglecting your duty, 
as to say it on the plan that God is 
the disposer of your eternal interests, 
and to say it in excuse for the same 
neglect, and in view of the same tre- 
mendous hazard. This fearful in- 
terest is in the best hands in the uni- 
verse. So good men think and fee}, 
and so wicked men would, if they 
were willing that God should reign. 
Lastly, we are under great obli- 
gations to God, on account of the 
Way tn which he has led us hitherto. 
If any of our readers should be con- 
strained to say, that they have not yet 
been made partakers of the grace of 
the gospel, they must own also, that 
they have not been consigned to mis- 
ery. The almighty arm has kept them 
from sinking into the fiery billows. 
Andis this O sinner no mercy, no 
kind ordering of your ways? Is it no 
ground of obligation to a sovereign 
God, who might justly have given 
you over to punishment, had he so 
pleased? They, on the other hand, 
who can truly speak of the gracious 
dealings of God with their souls, 
will feel that they have an unspeak- 
able cause of gratitude,—that their 
obligations tohim, can be measured 
only by the miseries they have esca- 


ped, and the happiness to which they 


are called. 

By all, a sense of indebtedness 
should be felt, especially at this 
time. He has kept you alive through 
the past year. He has disposed of 
you better than you could have dis- 
posed of yourselves. What kind- 


ness, and patience has he not exten- 
ded towards you ! How has be fed, 


and clothed, and sheltered, and com- 


forted, and relieved you! From 


what dangers, seen and unseen has 


he not protected you! How free and 
constant have been his interpositions! 
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The result as to the continuance of 
your Jives, could not have been told 
a year ago ; and had all your pow- 
er and sagacity been put in requisi- 
tion, it could not have been com- 
manded in yourseives. Had God 
so ordered, you would have been 
numbered among those who, during 
the past year, have gone down to 
the dead. In viewing the past, there- 
fore, you are bound to acknowledge 
with gratitude, the hand which has 
directed your course. 

In anticipating the future, the 
truth which has been considered, 
cannot but force itself on your minds, 
and lead you to feel the necessity of 
confiding in God. Who among you 
can absolutely command the bless- 
ings of Providence !—What one is 
capable of directing his way in safe- 
ty the present year! What one is 
sure of reaching the close of it! 
Whether you shall or not, is a con- 
cern that lies only in the bosom of 
God. Probably a number of our 
readers may be called away by 
death during the present year. In 
view of this event, let every one 
make the needtul preparation, by 
yielding himself cheerfully to the 
divine disposal. 


— 


For the Christian Spectator. 
Lay Presbyters, No. IV. 


That ‘* destructive superstition’ 
which Tacitus had pronounced al- 
most repressed by the Neronian per- 
secution, surviving also the edicts 
of his successors, obtained some res- 
pite in the last part of the thirty years 
of the second century, the period as- 
signed to this number. The phiio- 
sophic Pliny had expressed a senti- 
ment, too prevalent in all the second 
century,--that Christianity was a crime 
fit to be expiated by death. Euntled 
to no legal toleration, though some- 
times screened by the ignorance or 
caprice of a Galleo, the profession 
could be avowed only at the hazard 
of life. Theonly possible motive toac- 
cept or exercise an office in the church, 
under such circumstances, must have 
been duty, not dignity; conscience, 


not interest. Paul had saved his life, 
by claiming toteach the Athenians the 
knowledge of their own God. —Ma- 
ny, with more success than Socrates, 
taught, bearing no office among 
Christians, a philosophy deemed te 
have originated among barbarians. 
An appetite for saving knowledge 
values offices, as means subordinate 
to a higher end, the acquisition of 
truth. Every Christian applauds Jus- 
tin, receiving, in the habit of a phi- 
losopher, the crown of martyrdom. 

Tatian was his disciple, axpon] yg 
hearer, says Irenzeus, who charges 
him with apostacy (a) after the death 
of his patron. ‘* Av oration to the 
Greeks,” is the only surviving pro- 
duction of Tatian. Written with el- 
egance and point, and not far distant 
from orthodoxy, it pleases, but con- 
tains nothing that bears upon the 
present inquiry. He calls himself, 
in a philosophic sense, a preacher of 
the truth, xn2uvxa rng adrndeiag (p. 64) 
certainly neither as Noah nor Paul, 
of whom the same expression is used. 
After representing himself born 
among the Assyrians, and educated 
among the Greeks, he again says, 
that he preached, xnpuTlew, professing 
to know God and his works. The 
sood sense of the * Oration”’ is justly 
commended by Clement of Alexan- 
dria, and by Origen. Justin was a 
philosopher, not a presbyter; yet he 
taught; and ‘Tatian, a hearer of 
Justin, preached, but as.a layman. 
If laymen did at this period preach 
without censure, (b) it is not probable 
that there were presbyters restricted 
from a privilege so common. 

Large fragments of a letter, pur- 
porting to have been written by the 
churches of Vienne, and Lyons, in 
Gaul, have been preserved by Euse- 
bius and Nicephorus. It describes 
some most affecting scenes of suffer- 
ings, inthe persecution which took 
place, it is said, in the 17th year of 
Mark Antonine, A. D. 177. There 
has been nothing found in the letter 


(a) Tren, lib. i, Ch. 30. 31.—amosras tne 
EHKANT LLC, 

(b) Tertullian’s complaint was afters 
wards. 
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concerning our subject, except the 
mention of the offices of two of the 
martyrs. The first is of Sanctus, 
who is styled a deacon from Vienne, 
Siaxovog aco Bievvyg: the other of the 
venerable Pothinus, who died in his 
ninetieth year, in prisen, from the 
abuse he received at his trial. 
He is said in the letter, according to 
Eusebius, to have been ‘*‘ intrusted 
with the ministry of the episcopate 
in Lyons,” 6 qv diaxoviay Tg EmITxo- 
ans sy Auyduvw semiglsupsvos. Nice- 
phorus has given the same portion of 
the letter, with more simplicity in 
these words; ‘* Pothinus, a minis- 
ter of the church at Lyons,’ —Todei- 
vos Of 6 Olaxovog Tyg AUydUVWY ExxAr~oI- 
ag.””? If Nicephorus wrote from the 
letter itself, the last isthe truth 5 or if 
he compiled from Eusebius, his was 
probably still the original reading 
both of Eusebius, and the letter; and 
the term. draxoves may have been sub- 
sequently changed into dsaxoviay, and 
smioxorng inserted. We have shown 
in a former numer, that f£usebius 
was unfaithful in his quotations of 
ancient writings. That Pothinus 
was the ®possluis, or presiding presby- 
ter, and consequently a bishop of the 
church at Lyons, is very possible. 
(c.) The church appears to have 
been small, and the cause of truth an 
object of hatred, and contempt, in 
that region ; it is therefore, improba- 
ble that a diversity in orders, which 
as yet existed no where else, should 
have originated there. Also lrenzus, 
who was a presbyter in the same 
place, will presently be found to have 
known no difference between presby- 
ter and bishop. As there appears 
m this letter no order, above that of 
presbyter, which hitherto always had 
the oversight, so we find no lay pres- 
byters. 


(c) Mons Blondel (Apol. p. 23-32.) has 
proved, that it was nine years alter lrenx- 
us had been placed in the chair, 7gw/:x- 
Sedgex, of Pothinus, a bishop and martyr, 
at Lyons, where he was represented in a 
letter written by that church to Eleutheri- 
us, as their brother and a presbyter of ihe 
church, Ss meer Bulegov txxrngias.—fhuseb, 
Lib, v. C. 4. 
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Melito of Sardis wrote about A. 
D. 182, several works, the iitles of 
which Eusebius has preserved ; with 
airagment of his Apology for what 
he calls the new philosophy, and an 
important catalogue of the books of 
the Old Testament Butthere remains 
nothing from him on our subject. 

Athenagoras isa writer, who also 
falls within our present period. The 
proofs in support of his apoiogy tor 
Christians, and of his discourse on 
the resurrection are few, and modern 5 
yet no one can read the book, and 
doubt its genuineness. The apoio- 
gy, being directed to Marcus Aurel- 
tus and Commodus sufficiently deter- 
mines its own date. Written to idol- 
aters, its arguments are as they 
should be, chiefly drawn from rea- 
son. This writer styles himself an 
Athenian (d) and a philosopher, and 
the apology speaks itself the work of 
a Christian, and well suited toits pe- 
riod. iis arguments, in the dis- 
course concerning the resurrection, 
are worthy of attention even in the 
present day. Of church officers, we 
have been able io find no mention ip 
either of his procuctions. 

The tract of Hermias, called the 
‘“Irrisio Geatium, or ** Asaguesog,”’ 
which is more properly the discor- 
dance of philosophers, is of uncertain 
time, but very ancient ; and is prob- 
ably the genuine, though unsuppor- 
ted, production of a christian. The 
Various opinions of the nature of the 
soul, the chief good and our future 


. condition, are well contrasted and 


with great effect. It terminates ab- 
ruptly, but not before it has well es- 
tablished the position, with which it 
commenced, that “ The wisdom of 
this worldis foolishness with God.”’ 
It touches not our subject. 

Tiere are three small books, writ- 
ten by Theophilus of Antioch to his 
friend Autolycus, an idolator. The 
writer had been himself a heathen, 


(4) Phillip Sidetes (apud Dodwell p. 
459,) says that he studied the Scriptures 
on purpose to coufute them, but became 
convinced of their trath, 
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and appears to have had much Greek 
learning. ‘The first is a general de- 
fence of the nature and pertections 
of the true God, of bis work of cre- 
ation, and of the resurrection. The 
second is against idolatry, and tbe 
different opinions of philosophers ; 
and compares the cosmogony of the 
poets with that of Moses. He speaks 
of the “ Trinity (Temdog) of God, 
‘* and of the Logos, and of wisdom.”’ 
He says it was the Logos, who ap- 
peared in Paradise ; and though he 
describes him as an eflect, yet rep- 
resents him as being at the first a 
God. In the third, after vindicating 
christians from aspersions, he com- 
pares the profane with the Scriptural 
chronology. 
an ecclesiastical office by the writer, 
noreven the mention of any in either 
of the books. They bear all the 
marks of genuineness. His death 
has been placed at periods somewhat 
different, but the weight of probabili- 
ty seems to determine it to about the 
year of Christ 182, which 1s but two 
years later, than the death of Mar- 


cus Aurelius, expressed in the end of 
his third book, as the last period of 


his chronological calculation. 
lrenwus was a Greek of Asia Mi- 
nor, for he remembered there to have 
seen, when a youth, the venerable 
Polycarp. He spent his advanced 
Jife in Gaul, at Lyons, That he was 
a Presbyter, we learn from his own 
church. ‘That he received any oth- 
er ordination, or held any other of- 


fice, there is no competent proof, 


nor have we found any evidence ot 
such occurrence in his day. That 
he was a ‘disciple of Polycarp”’ 
and was ‘‘raised to the episcopal 
chair’? upon the death of Pothinus, 
eught neither to be assumed, nor 
granted without evidence brought 
from the second century. That he 
died a martyr, has been oiten said, 
but gratuitously, because inserted 
too lately. His death may be pla- 
ced with suffeient correctness, after 
many vain efforts at precision on the 
point, about the commencement of 
the third centurv. He wrote five 


There is no claim of 
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books against the wild opinions of 
Valentinus, and other Gnostics. Of 
these a Latin version censured by 
different writers as feverish, faulty, 
and barbarous; and some Greek 
fragments, in Eusebius, Epiphanius, 
John Damascenus and Nicephorus, 
together with some portions of let- 
ters, yet remain. The moral endow- 
ments of this father were much great- 
er than his intellectual. Under all 
disadvantages, the facts, so far as 
given from his own observation, are 
worthy of belief. 

In a fragment of an epistle written 
to Florinus on the subject of the er- 
rors of Valentinus, and preserved 
by Eusebius, he says ; ‘* These doc- 
trines, they who were presbyters be- 
fore us, 01 eo Huw wescSureeo, and 
who were the followers of the apos- 
tles, never delivered unto thee. If 
that blessed, and apostolic Presbyter 
Polycarp, had heard any such thing, 
&c. he would have said’, &c. In 
the fragment of a letter to Victor at 
Rome, who had attempted to cause 
the Asiatic churches, on account of a 
diversity in the observance of Easter, 
to be excommunicated, Irenzus pos- 
sessing equal authority and more 
prudence says, ‘* those presbyters 
who, before Soter presided over that 
church which you now govern, 6s 20 
Lwlneos reetPvuiepgos, o1 weed lavies rg 
ExKANTIg ASvuvapnyn &c. I speak 
of Anicetus, and Pius and Hyginus 
with Telerphorus and Sixtus, they 
neither observed it themselves, nor 
did they require those who were un- 
der them. ‘Those who were presby- 
ters before you, who did not observe 
the custom of the Asiatic churches, 
cb on Tnpowvies Os wo Gov meecQurega: 
sent the eucharist to those from other 
churches, whodid observe it. Nei- 
ther did Polycarp persuade Anicetus 
to observe it, who alleged that he 
ought to maintain the custoin of the 
Presbyters, who had gone before 
him, ryv duvnbsiav Twv reo HuTOU eET- 
Buleguv’. 

By these letters it is clear that Pol- 
ycarp, and the predecessors of Vic- 
tor, whoare in modern times in the 
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catalogue of popes, were presbyters ; 
and consequently other christian 
churches could have had no higher 
officers than the specSulego saeos- 
lavies, presiding presbyters. To 
these were attributed the continu- 
ance of the succession from the apos- 
tles. To them resort was had for 
the tradition of the custom in rela- 
tion to Easter. That these presby- 
ters were bishops, no one will deny ; 
they were consequently not laymen. 
The Papal predecessor, neither pos- 
sessed infallibility, nor even superi- 
ority over lreneus, who in this let- 
ter written in presence of his breth- 
ren, adsApwy, in Gaul, thus arraign- 
ed his conduct. The term presbyter, 
so olten repeated in these letters, 
may be taken sometimes appella- 
tively, butthen the persons so denom- 
inated have received no official de- 
signation. Its connexion also with 
the epithet, wee lavies, presiding, the 
expression amodloAimos aged Rulepos, 
and the uncertainty of such descrip- 
tions, as, ‘* those whowere old men 
befere you’ show the official sense 
to have been at least sometimes de- 
signed. If the correpiions intended 
in these letters, should be assigned 
as areason forthe omission of titles 
yet justice and truth required, that 
their offices in the church should 
have been fairly recognized, had dit- 
ferent orders of preachers then ex- 
isted. 

Speaking of the unwillingness of 
the heretics to be bound, either by 
the scriptures or by the traditions of 
the churches, he says: (lib. tii, c. 2, 
s. 2.) ** When we appeal to that tra- 
dition whichis from the Apostles, and 
is preserved in the churches, through 
the successions of the presbyters, per 
successiones presbyterorum, they op- 
pose traditions, saying ; that they are 
wiser, not only than the presbyters, 
but even than the Apostles.” ‘That 
by presbyters here, are meant offi- 
vers, seems conclusively established 
by their successions. These were 
necessarily described by the succes- 
sive primi, or mpostlwies. In the 
next chapter he observes; ‘It is ea- 
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sy for all who wish to see the truth, 
to behold in every church the tradi- 
tional doctrines of the Apostles an- 
nounced in all the world, and we 
can enumerate those, who by the 
Apostles were ordained,znstituti sunt, 
bishops, episcopi, in tive churches, 
and the successors, (or successions, ) 
of them, even to ourselves; who 
taught no such thing ; nor did they 
know, what is doted about by these. 
For if the Apostles had known hid- 
den mysteries, which they were 
teaching to higher proficients in se- 
cret, and without the knowledge of 
the rest, they would especially have 
delivered them to those, to whom 
they committed the churches. For 
they earnestly desired, that they 
should be perfect in all things, and 
irreprefiensible, whom they were 
leaving as successors, delivering up 
their own place of government, su- 
um ipsorum locum magisterii tra- 
dentes.”? The very same traditions 
and successions, here referred to 
bishops, were in the next preceding 
chapter predicated expressly of pres- 
byters. If therefore the passage, in 
this chapter, be taken alone, as it 
has sometimes been, and accounted 
‘* the testimony of lrenzus,” it will, 
though true in the sense of the wri- 
ter, speak what he never intended ; 
at least, it will do so in the eyes of 
those, who understand the term bish- 
op in their own modern acceptation. 
Those therefore whom later times 
have elevated into diocesan bishops, 
were, in the days of Irenzeus, bish- 
ops only as they were presbyters. 
When enumerated in su‘cessions, 
because presiding presbyters in par- 
ticular churches, they must have 
been ordained in the same manner, 
as other presbyters; since there is 
no evidence that there was as yet a- 
ny but one ordination of elders. To 
represent the magisterium, which 
Was given to officers, indifferently 
cailed presbyters and bishops, as an 
authority given to bishops over pres- 
byters, is to adopt a_ conclusion 
without premises. ‘To say that the 
succession and mastership affirmed 
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by [renzus ot bishops, who were 
presbyters, are a proof, that bishops 
m the modern sense, were intended 
by him, is the petitio principit, or 
weakness of begging the question. 
The frequent mention, made by 
this writer, of the uninterrupted suc- 
cessions in several of the principal 
churches, does not appear to have 
proceeded from his respect to the 
dignity, or even to the importance 
of such presidential authority in 
the respective particular churches, 
but from the certainty which he 
supposed to have been hereby 
attached to the traditional doc- 
trines, which he opposed to the her- 
etics, against whom he wrote. The 


gift to Linus of the public work of 


the episcopate, or oversight, ‘* eaxiexo- 
wns AEiToupyia,”’(e) being understood 
of the individual church at Rome, 
“‘sxxAnoia,”” expresses care and labor, 
not worldly honor. So Clement, who 
succeeded Linus, and Polycarp, men- 
tioned under the same circumstances 
in this chapter thought. That Ire- 
nus intended no superiority above 
presbyters is also clear; because he 
afterwards assigns the episcopate, 
in sO many words, to presbyters. 

‘‘It is proper,” says he, ‘*to obey 
those presbyters, eis presbuteris, 
who are in the church. ‘‘ his,” these, 
who have sucession from the Apos- 
tles, as we have shown; who with 
jhe succession of the episcopate, que 
cum episcopatus successtone, have 
received the sure gift of the truth, 
according to the will of the fa- 
ther.”(f)  ‘* Presbyters,” it has 
been objected, may mean here, old 
men. But he contrasts those pres- 
byters, with the heretical preachers, 
and speaks of them as being in the 
church, and having succession from 
the Apostles, and with the succession 
of the episcopate, as having received 
the gift of the truth ; that is, those 
sound doctrines, which are taught in 
the original churches. On all which 
accounts, they were to be obeyed, 


(e) Lib. iii. C. 3. S. 2, 3. 
(f) Lib, iv. C. 26. 8. 2. 


rather than the heretics, who had 
none of these things. ‘* Such pres- 
byters, xee;Bulecoug,” he says in an- 
other place, ** the church nourishes, 
concerning whom also the prophet 
says, ‘I will give your princes, ap- 
xovlag, in peace, and bishops, emidxo- 
mous, in righteousness.’’’(g) The 
prophecy which he here introduces, 
in support of presbyters, expresses 
bisbops. ‘The succession from the 
apostles, which he sometimes affirms 
of bishops.(b) he also applied to 
presbyters : cepeatedly thus discov- 
ering, that he accounted presbyters 
to be bishops, and bishops presby- 
ters. When Irenzeus therefore makes 
presbyters the successors of the 
apostles, and ascribes the episcopa- 
cy to presbyters, he may be consid- 
ered a very positive, as well as com- 
petent witness to establish, that 
there were no preachers, after the 
apostles and evangelists, of an order 
higher than that of presbyters, nor 
any presbyters of an interior grade. 
In another place he speaks of bish- 
ops, as of those to whom the apostles 
delivered the churches, “ eptscopr 
guibus Apostolr tradiderunt ecclest- 
us,”’ and says that ‘* the church eve- 
ry where preaches the truth.’(1) In 
the next paragraph he observes, that 
“They who leave (relinguent) the 
preaching of the church, praeconium 
ecclesiw, accuse, arguunt the holy 
presbyters of ignorance.” ‘The 
presbyters named in this passage are 
spoken of as the only preachers ther 
in the church, as baving had succes- 
sion from the apostles, as being the 
bishops to whom the church was 
committed, and evidently the high- 
est officers, at that period existing in 
the church. The writer is speak. 
ing of his own day, and in the pres- 
ent tense. and therefore excludes the 
fond conceit of those, who imagine 
that frenwus used the terms bishop 
and presbyter promiscuously, only o! 
those, who lived before his day. !' 


(g) Lib. iv. C. 26.5. 5 
(bh) Lib. iv. C. 33. 
(1) Lib, y. 20. 
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is plain that one preaching office only 
existed in this age. He mentions no 
preaching officer of his day either 
superior or inferior to a presbyter, 
and no class among presbyters who 
were not preachers. Neither do the 


- works which remain of Irenzus, nor 


any other genuine writing in or be- 
fore his time, appear to containa 
solitary proof of any distinction in 
the office of presbyter. 

One passage only have we found 
in lrenzeus to present a semblance of 
variance with the promiscuous use of 
presbyter and bishop. ‘* The bish- 
ops and presbyters who were from 
Ephesus, and other neighbouring cit- 
ies, being convened at Miletus, be- 
cause he,”’ Paul, *‘ was hastening to 
spend Pentecost at Jerusalem,” &c. 
(k) In the history of ‘the Acts of 
the Apostles,” the bishops only of a 
single ‘‘flock,” or church are addres- 
sed, unless we suppose them placed 
over the whole christian church. 
Consequently, they who are on that 
occasion called presbyters, are the 
same persons whom Paul denomi- 
nates bishops. Ifthe original of this 
inconsistent passage should ever 
emerge from darkness, and no 
article should follow the xa: before 
meecureowv, the identica! persons 
were at the same time bishops and 
presbyters. This hearsay evidence, 
fora version is no more, of a dis- 
tinction in the only preaching office, 
appears in a faulty, barbarous and 
miserable translation, the original of 
which, at the place, has been lost. 
{t not only stands alone, and is at va- 
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riance with every book and testimo- 
ny before it, but it is diametrically 
opposed to all the numerous repre- 
sentations of Irenzus himself upon 
the same subject. And after all, if 
the distinction had been expressed 
by him, and had been true, it could 
have furnished not even the idea of 
a lay presbyter. 

That this passage in the transla- 
tion falsely represents the mind of 
Irenzus, plainly appears, when he 
afterwards expressly affirms the office 
of presbyter to be the bighest in the 
church.(l1) ‘* They who have also 
been accredited as presbyters by ma- 
ny, but serve their own pleasures 
and have no fear of God, in their 
hearts, who treat others reproachfully 
and are puffed up with the lofiiness 
of the principal seat, et principales 
concessionis (m) tumore elati sunt, 
and do evil in secret, and say no one 
sees us, shall be condemned by the 
Word.” This language plainly rep- 
resents, that the presbyterial office 
was the highest in the church. If 
the weocclwiles presidents of churches 
are here intended, which is proba- 
ble, because he speaks of such in the 
persons of Soter, Victor and others, 
in the present catalogue of popes, 
yet they are in this place expressly 
called presbyters. The testimony 
of Irenzeus is therefore upon the 
whole decisive, that in his day. the 
office of presbyters was one and un- 
dived, and the brightest in the chris- 
tian church; and consequently that 
no presbyters were laymen. 


J.P. W. 





IHiscellaneous. 


For the Christian: Spectator. 
The Reign of David—No. IV. 


Having ina previous essay made 
some observations respecting the 
character of David as a_ poet, this 
subject leads me to speak of 


(k) Lib. III. C. 14, 


The Literati who flourished during 
his reign. 
I. The Poets. 
David stood at the head of the po- 
ets of this age, both as to the num- 
(1) Lib. IV 26. 


(m) ‘* principali loco, primogradu, si!4 
ab ecclesia concessc.” Annotator. 
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ber, and popularity of his poems. 
This example and patronage drew 
around him a number of authors, and 
Jerusalem became the Athens of Asia. 
Several of these poets were men of 
fine genius, and in some respects sur- 
passed the monarch. None of them 
however appear to have had that 
confidence in their own powers, 
which would ensure them popularity 
if they departed from the example 
of their King. His fame was so 
extensive, that all chose to imitate 
him both as to subject and manner, 
and taking him for their example, 
they made all their poems subservi- 
ent to religion. None of them at- 
tempted to revive the taste of the 
Hebrews for heroic songs, notwith- 
standing the numerous victories of 
the King, furnished subjects admira- 
bly adapted to this species of po- 
etry. So powerful was the influence 
of David, that they all preferred 
sucessful imitations to originality. 
Among the poets who shed a lustre 
on the literature of this age, the 
most celebrated was 

Asaph.—This author was a distin- 
guished musician as well as_ poet. 
He was the descendant of Gershom, 
the son of Levi, | Chron. vi, 39—43. 
He stood at thehead of the musicians 
whom David separated for public 
worship. Into his hands David 
delivered the song which he compo- 
sed on the removal of the ark, and 
when the two hundred and eighty- 
eight singers were divided into twen- 
ty-four classes, Asaph stood at the 
head. He is always placed before 
his brethren Heman and Jeduthun, 
and was probably equalled by no 
musician of that age unless by Da- 
vid. He was as distinguished for his 
poetic as for his musical talents, and 
among all the poets of this age, the 
monarch alone surpassed him. His 
fame continued long after his de- 
cease, and ata subsequent period he 
is the only poet of this reign who 
was placed by the side of David. 
In If Chron. xxix, 30, Hezekiah and 
the Princes commanded the Levites 
to sing praises untothe Lord, in the 


words of David and Asaph the Seer, 
In the days of Josiah, the singers 
were arranged according to the com- 
mand of Asaph, and after the second 
return from Babylon under Nehe- 
miah, they were arranged in the 
same manner as in the days of 
David and Asaph of old. From 
I Chron. ix, 15, it appears that he 
belonged to the tribe of Levi, and 
in the 15th chap. 17 verse he is call- 
ed the son of Berachiah. He was 


the ancestor of Jelhaziel the son of 


Zechariah, who prophesied in the 
days of Jehosaphat King of Judah, 
It Chron. xx, 14, and also of Joah 
who was recorded in the age of Hez- 
ekiah. He survived David, and re- 
tained his place as a musician in the 
time of Solomon, but probably died 
some time during his reign, 2 Chron. 
5,12. ‘There are twelve psalms at- 
tributed to him, the 50th, the 73d_ te 
83d inclusive. 

Some of these were written by an 
Asaph who lived long after this pe- 
riod, or there is some mistake in the 
title, as appears from the contents. 
The 74th which is attributed to him 
was evidently composed about the 
time Jerusalem was taken. Inthe 6th 
& 7th versesit is said, the enemy have 
cast fire into thy Sanctuary, they 
have defiled the dwelling places of 
thyname. The 76th was probably 
written after the age of Solomon, as 
Judah and Israel are both referred 
to asa writer would speak of them 
subsequently to the revolt of the ten 
tribes under Jeroboam. It is pos- 
sible that as Judah was the promin- 
ent tribe, this may be nothing but a 
parallelistic mode of expression. The 
79th was composed after the de- 
struction of Jerusalem by Nebuchad- 
nezzar,as the desolations accompany- 
ing that event, are minutely describ- 
ed in the three verses of that psalm. 

The 50th was undoubtedly com- 
posed by him. ‘This psalm repre- 
sents God as descending from Hea- 
ven to examine his people, and ob- 
serve whether they had kept bis 
Jaw. At his approach, the poet draw- 
ing his imagery from the tempests 
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which so often raged in Palestine, ar- 
rays him in all the sublimity of the 
storm, surrounding him with a raging 
whirlwind, while the lightning de- 
voureth before him, He speaks, and 
the Heavens, and all the nations of 
the earth, assemble to hear the decis- 
ion which he shall pass upon them. 
This poem consists of three parts, 
first the introduction, secondly the 
address of God to his people, and 
lastly to those who refused to be in- 
structed. The poet, as Samuel had 
previously done in his address to 
Saul, exhibits the insufhciency of sac- 
rifices as an atonement for sin, and 
shows that those of praise and thanks- 
giving are alone acceptable to him. 
This bymn, in its introduction and ma- 
chinery, is almost unequalled for sub- 
limity. Were his other poems equal 
to this, he would not be surpassed 
even by Isaiah. 

The 76th is a song of victory, 
composed after some signal defeat of 
the enemy, but at what time it is im- 
possible to conjecture. If we sup- 
pose it to haye been written” by 
Asaph the cotemporary of David, it 
may refer to the conquest of Jerusa- 
Jem in the beginning of David’s 
reign. (vid.4th verse.) In unison with 
the poets who preceded him, he as- 
cribes the victory toGod. ‘This ap- 
proaches as near to the Heroic songs 
as any composed during this age, but 
is much inferior to them in_ beauty 
and sublimity. 

The 77th psalm in the 16th verse, 
speaks of the sons of Jacob and Jo- 
seph, but from this expression I see 
no reason to conclude that it was 
written after the revolt of the ten 
tribes. It was evidently composed 
under the influence of deep distress. 
The poet has thrown more feeling 
into this psalm then into any of his 
other poems. A slight perusal of his 
poems will convince every reader, 
that for deep tenderness of feeling, 
he is greatly inferior to the royal po- 
et. His life was undoubtedly more 
serene, less agitated by fear and joy. 
He never had been exiled from ail 
that he held dear, hunted as an out- 


Vor. VI.—No. 1. A, 
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law, and compelled to wander among 
the deserts of Palestine, without any 





resting place for the sole of his foot. 
There is some beauty in this poem, 
and the last five verses are replete 
with sublimity, but not of so elevated 
a character as the exordium of the 
50th. 

The 78th is an Idillium, in which 
the poet celebrates the wonderful 
works of God as exhibited to their 
ancestors while in Egypt, the wilder- 
ness, and after they conquered the 
promised land. It is very similar in 
subject, and manner of handling it, 
to the 105th and 106th psalms, 
which I suppose to have been writ- 
ten by David. There is, however, 
no imitation, unless in the manner in 
which he relates the miraculous 
works of God. I cannot conclude 
from the expression, he chose not 
Ephraim, that it was written after 
the time of Solomon as some spp- 
pose, for this may refer merely to 
the fact, that David was chosen by 
God as their king from the tribe of 
Judah, and not from the tribe of 
Ephraim. 

The 80th is a dramatic poem, 
divided into four parts, each ending 
with a chorus. Inthe 9th verse he 
introduces an allegory, in which he 
represents the children of Israel un- 
der the image of a vine. God is re- 
presented as eradicating the nations 
who formerly inhabited Palestine, 
that it might have room to grow. 
The prosperity and increase of the 
nation ts beautifully exhibited under 


- the luxuriance of this vine. which is 
“represented as sending out its boughs 


from the Mediterranean to the Eu- 
phrates. In the 17th verse, the dis- 
tress which the Israelites suffered 
from their enemies, is presented un- 
der the image of a wild beast devour 
ing it, and treading it under his feet, 
In the next verse he apostrophises 
from his subject, to introdace the choe 
rus, in which he beseeches God to 
save this vine from destruction, and 
again introduces i in the 4th part, as 
entirely consumed. As_ this utter 
destruction is represented as taking 
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place after the conquests of David in 
which he extended his empire to the 
Euphrates, I am inclined to believe 
that it was composed by a second 
Asaph, or that it is from the pen of 
some other poet. It may possioly 
refer to the tribes on the east of Jor- 
dan, which in the reign of Saul ex- 


tended their conquests to the Euphra- 


tes, I. Chron. v, 9, 10, and the subse- 
quent destruction, to the defeat of 
Saul at mount Gilboa, though the 
desolations to which the poet alludes 
in the expression, it zs burnt with fire, 
it ts cut down, appear too great for 
that event. 

The 81st Psalm is an hymn to the 
Deity, composed for religious wor- 
ship,as the instruments with which it 
was to be accompanied, are mention- 
ed. It was either written for some 
one of the great festivals, or else at 
the feast of ‘Trumpets, as Lowth and 
other critics conjecture. (Levit. 23, 
24.) The latter part of the hymn 
assumes the form of an Idillium, in 
which the law respecting this feast, 
and several events which happened 
in the desert are introduced. It cen- 
cludes with a reference to the prom- 
ises of God, which, but for their re- 
bellion against him, he would have 

erformed. 

The 83d Psalm, the last which I 
shall examine of this author, was 
probably composed at the time when 
the Syrians, Moabites and others, en- 
teredintoa league against David. (2 
Sam. 8.) There is one diihculty con- 
nected with this opinion, viz. Tyre 
being allied with them. The king 
of Tyre, as far as we can form an 
opinion from the history of this pe- 
riod, was in alliance with the He- 
brews, and continued so during the 
reign of Solomon. From this we 
should infer that it was not written 
by Asaph the musician. As howev- 
er, there appears to have been no 
subsequent period when so many of 
the surrounding nations were leagued 
against Israel, I feel inclined to be- 
lieve that it was written by Asaph, 
explaining the difiiculty by the sup- 
position that this may have been 


[Jan. 


overlooked by the historian while re- 
lating the more prominent events of 
his reign. In conclusion, I will dwell} 
for a moment on 

The character of Asaph as a Po- 
et.---Lle is more didactic than David, 
and usually more concise in his lan- 
guage: his feelings were naturally 
much less ardent, and his life less 
replete with the extremes of suffer- 
ing and joy. Of course his poems 
would exhibit less passion. His im- 
agination was fine, when enkindled 
by the greatness of the subject. Usu- 
ally he throws a subject into a didac- 
tic form, when the idea, in the mind 
of David, would have been highly 
embellished by an ever active ima- 
gination. Inno one of his poems, 
but the 50th Psalm, does he ever rise 
to an elevation equal to that of the 
royal poet, while in tenderness and 


strength of feeling, he is generally 
his inferior. 


Il. The Sons of Korah.* 
Who these poets were, Sacred 
History does not inform us. Shallum, 


*In our version, the titles to these 
Psalms are translated, for the sons of Ke- 
reh. The translators evidently supposed 
that the sons of Korah were the musicians. 
These poems were composed for them te 
sing, or to adapt to music. ‘To this opin- 
ion, [ cannot assent, for the following rea- 
sons — 

1. We have no account of their being 
enrolled among the musicians of this, or 
any subsequent period. Had they been 
distinguished in this art, as we must be- 
heve from the number and beauty of the 
poems assigned to them, (if we admit this 
supposition,) their names would have 
been registered by the author of the 
book of Chronicles, in the particular enu 
meration he made of the singers of Da. 
vid’s bands, 


‘2, The? prefixed to them, is the same 
preposition that is prefixed to the titles of 
the Psalms of David and Asaph. If we 
translate it, a Psalm for the sons of Ko- 
rah, we must, for the same _ reason, 
render it, a Psalm for David, for Asaph, 
for Ethan, &c.; if a Psalm of David, we 
must read,a Psalm ofthe sons of Korah, &c. 

3. We are informed in II. Chron. xxix, 
30, that Asaph wrote Psalms of Praise, 
which in the reign of Hezekiah were col- 
lected and placed with those of David. 
These the king and the princes command- 
ed the Levites to commit, and sing in 
honor of the Deity. From this passage it 
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_ Levite, descendant of Korah,is men- 
tioned in I. Chron. 9. 19, as being 
with his brethren of the house of his 
father, keepers of the gates of the 
tabernacle. (vid. 22d verse.) In Num- 
bers 26th, 11th, we are informed 
that the children of Korah died not. 
As the Korah who perished with Da- 
than and Abiram, was a Levite,and as 
Shallum and his brethren were Le- 
vites, it is not improbable that they 
were descendants of that Korah who 
rebelled against Moses. The following 

salms are attributed to the sons of Ko- 
rah; the 42nd to the 49th inclusive.the 
84th and 85th, 87th and 88th, making 
eleven, if we suppose the 42nd and 
43d one psalm. ‘This psalm I have 
already examined, and have notwith- 
standing the title, attributed it to Da- 
vid asit appears tome to bear internal 
evidence of having come from his pen. 

The 44th psalm is divided into two 
parts. The first contains a recapit- 
ulation of the wonders God wrought 
for their ancestors, and the second, a 
picture of the desolations and dis- 
grace to which they were subjected 
by their enemies, who triumphed 
over them. I cannot conjecture in 
what period of David’s reign, this 
poem was penned, or to what event 
it refers, as he never marched but to 
victory. It may have been com- 


is certain, that some of the psalms which 
are attributed to Asaph, were written by 
him. Now the title of these poems is the 
same with those attributed to the Korah- 
ites; viz. a Psalm fo, for, of Asaph, and a 
Psalm to, for, of the Sons of Korah. If, 


then,we admit, as we are compelled to do, - 


from the passage just quoted, that Asaph 
was one of the authors of the national po- 
ems of the Hebrews, we must grant, that 
the sons of Korah were poets. and the au- 
thors of several hymns in the book of 
Psalms. 

The style of these poems differs very 
materially from those of David, Asaph, or 
the anonymous authors of the Psalms. 
The force of this argument will be admit- 
ted by every one who reads them in the 
Hebrew. In our translation they exhibit 
a complexion peculiar to themselves, and 
although approaching nearer to David, 
than to any of the other poets, yet they 
even here, have a character of their own, 
though much less strongly marked than 
nm the original. 
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posed in a subsequent reign, and 
the event being unknown, at the 
time the songs of the Hebrews, were 
collected, the person who arranged 
them may have attributed it to them. 
If the psalms were collected into a 
National Book of poems, in the 
reign of Hezekiah or Ezra, (vid. 2 
Chron. 29, 30,) time enough had elap- 
sed for the occasion of this hymn 
being forgotten. As it resembles the 
poem of the Korahites in respect to 
its style and animation, they may 
have from this resemblance, given it 
its present title. 

The 45th psalm which is attribu- 
ted to them, is rendered, a Song of 
loves, or perhaps more correctly by 
Gesenius, a lovely song. This ! pre- 
sume was added to the title after it 
was composed by the author, as it 
would come with much more propri- 


ety from the compiler of the book of - 


songs, or the person who copied the 
manuscript, than from him. This 
splendid ode bas by many critics 
been attributed to Solomon, and is 
supposed to have been an Epithala- 
mium written on his marriage with 
the Egyptian princess. ‘To this 
opinion I cannot assent, as the sub- 
ject appears to me to exhibit very 
clearly, that the poet had in his eye 
a greater personage than Solomon. 
It contains in my view a most mag- 
nificent description of the progress of 
Messiah’s kingdom, as seen by the 
poet through the eye of prophe- 
cy. It is true that there are a few 
allusions which will apply to Solo- 
mon, but not more to him, than to 
many who have lived at a period 
subsequent to two reigns. My rea- 
sons for applying it to Christ are the 
following. Not to dwell on the ex- 
pression thou art fairer than the 
children of men, an expression which 
any poet in complimenting a king 
would use without hesitation, and 
which might be equally applicable to 
any monarch who succeeded him, 
I would observe, 

Iirst. This king is represented as 
a distinguished warrior, to whom the 
appellation, Gibbor is assigned. 
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Nothing can be farther from Solomon 
than this. The title, Gibbor or Migh- 
ty, is the same which was conferred 
by David, on those of his warriors, 
who were greatly distinguished for 
their prowess. It was a title of 
great honour, and one which toa 
Hebrew living in the warlike reign 
of David, was considered of so much 
importance, that the historians of 
that period, have assigned a con- 
siderable space in their histories, 
to the exploits of the Gibbo- 
rim. To such a title Solomon had 
not a single claim, as his reign was 
not only a reign of uninterrupted 
peace, but not a single action is re- 
lated in his life, either before or 
subsequently to his assuming the 
sceptre, which may be considered 
heroic. 
preparing for battle, in the sublime 
language, Gird on thy sword O 
Mighty! and as JW JV immedi- 
ately follow, they doubtless refer to 
his armour, which excepting the 
sword, was not girded but carried in 
the hand. It wouldthenread thine 
armour splendid and glorieus. Hav- 
ing arrayed him for battle, he calls 
upon him to ride on to the victory 
which his right hand shall obtain 
over his enemies. ‘I’o no one ofthe 
Kings of Judah or Israel does this 
apply with less propriety, than to 
Solomon, and how any person who 
ever read the psalm in the original, 
should bove referred it to him, is to 
me inexplicable. Being thus array- 
ed for battle, the poet describes this 
warlike king as triumphing over his 
enemies, all of whom fell beneath 
his mighty arm. 

Secondly.—A_ greater difficulty 
arises in the two next verses, and 
one which it is impossible to explain, 
if we refer it to Solomon. The 
contest terminates in the 6th verse. 
In the 7th the poet addresses the 
king as seated on his throne, which 
is established for ever and ever. 
He does not address him O! king, 
but, O! God, Elohim. ‘The author 
of the book of Hebrews, quoting 
this psalm, refers this expressly to 


The poet addresses him as 


[Jan. 


Christ. But unto the Son, he, that 
is, God saith Thy throne O! God is 
for ever and ever &c. As this is ev- 
idently a continuation of the former 
part of the psalm, and not an episode, 
the Elohim in this verse must be the 
king who is introduced in the begin- 
ning of the poem. In the next 
verse this king is said to love 
righteousness, and to hate wicked- 
ness. However much Solomon 
may be said to have loved J¥ 
Justice as a judge, it can hardly be 
said that he hated wickedness, as is 
evident from the splendid harem 
which he kept, notwithstanding the 
cOmmand of God, Deut. 17. 17, 
where the king is forbidden to multi- 
ply wives to himself. His bowing 
down to worship, and his burning in- 
cense before Ashtoreth, or the Moon, 
notwithstanding the impurity connect- 
ed with the worship of this deity, 
and Milcom the deity of the Ammor- 
ites, before whose image a fire was 
continually burning to consume the 
victims offered to it, as well as his 
other idolatries, prove pretty con- 
clusively that his claim to the char- 
acter of one who hated wickedness, 
cannot be very easily substantiated. 

The poet then proceeds to de- 
scribe the splendour of the king’s 
dress, as_ he is about to be united to 
the bride, and around him he throws 
all those objects which were so 
much admired by the oriental mon- 
archs. Inthe 11th verse he intro- 
duces the bride, who is told to for- 
get all her own people, or those ob- 
jects in which she formerly delight- 
ed. ‘This may refer to the Jewish 
church, which is represented by Eze- 
kiel, Chap. 16th, under the image 
of a marriage with God. Having 
forsaken his worship, and broken the 
marriage covenant, in mingling with 
the idolatrous nations around them, 
God cast it off, but afterwards prom- 
ised to establish his covenant, and 
receive itinto favour. Or it may re- 
fer to the church at large when, re- 
deemed by the blood of Christ, it 
becomes the bride, the Lamb’s wife, as 
represented by John in the apoca- 
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ly pse- The description of the 

bride is very beautiful, when taken 

in connexion with the eastern image- 
ry which adorns this splendid poem. 

The form of this poem is prophetic, 
and although less definite than some 
of the prophetic hymns of David, 
it greatly surpasses them in subiimity 
and the beauty of its imagery. 

The 46th and 48th are songs of 
thanksgiving, which if composed 
during the age of David, probably 
refer to the degree which the kings 
north of Palestine entered into in 
the Nesibean war. ‘They bear some 
resemblance to the heroic songs of an 
earlier age, but are much inferior to 
them in the overflowing joy of the 
poet, though much more animated 
than the poems of this class written 
by David. 

The 47th is a very animated hymn 
to the Deity, composed either after 
success had crowned the arms ot the 
Israelites, or at the celebration of 
the removal of the ark to Mount Zi- 
on. 

The 49th is an exhibition of the 
folly of setting our affections 
on wealth, as they cannot rescue the 
possessor from the snares of death. 
It bears a striking resemblance as to 
language, to some parts of the argu- 
ment of the unbeliever in the book 
of Ecclesiastes. Compare the 11th, 
i3th, [8th, and 2Ist verses, with 
Ecclesiastes ii. 15th, 16th,— iii. 19th. 

The 84th psalm is elegiac as to 
its form, and was penned when the 
author was exiled trom the courts of 
Jehovah. It is replete with the 
same deep tone of feeling, which 
characterizes the 42d psalm, which 
was evidently written under the 
same circumstances. If it belongs 
to the Korahites, it was probably 
composed during the rebellion of 
Absalom, the author accompanying 
the king in his flight from Jerusa- 
lem. Itis so similar to the psalm 

Just mentioned, that I cannot but be- 
lieve it to be written by the same au- 
thor. In no psalmis the pleasure 
resulting from worshipping God in 
his Sanctuary, exhibited with so much 
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tenderness of feeling ; and nothing 
can be more beautiful, than the allu- 
sion to the sparrow and swallow, 
which were permitted to build their 
nests in the altars. In this place of 
security, they might rear their young, 
unmolested by the rude hand of vi- 
olence, while he is exiled from the 
house of Ged, and not permitted to 
return and worship him in his courts. 
The proximity of these birds to the 
places where God was supposed to 
dwell, brings to the mind of the poet, 
his long separation from the worship 
of God, when overwhelmed with the 
pleasure of spending even one day 
in the courts of God, he says he had 
rather take the humblest station in 
his service than to enjoy the pros- 
perity of the wicked. 

The 88th was written after the re- 
turn from Babylon, as appears trom 
the two first verses, perhaps by one 
of the descendants of Korah, who 
may have returned with Ezra or Ne- 
hemiah. The 87th appears to be a 
song in praise of Jerusalem, and the 
honour which was conferred on an 
individual who could claim it as his 
birth place,—a_ distinction much 
greater than to have been born in 
any of the cities of the heathen, be- 
cause God had chosen it for his dwell- 
ing place, and it was the city which 
he loved. 

The songs of the sons of Korai, 
ifthe 42d and 84th were composed 
by them, are more replete with ten- 
derness and beauty, than even those 
of David. ‘The authors appear te 
have possessed more native delicacy, 
than the royal poet, and from several 
of these hymns, I should infer that 
they were exposed to all the ex- 
tremes of suffering and joy, that mark 
the life of David. Their imagina- 
tions are usually more active, and 
their style more’ free from re- 
straint. They are equally suscepti- 
ble of intense joy, and exhibited a 
confidence in God, which elevates 
them above fear in the greatest dis- 
tress. Their hymns to the Deity 
are written under the influence of 
stronger emotions; yielding them- 
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selves up to the sublimity of the sub- 


ject, their thoughts succeed each oth- 


er with an animation more spark- 
ling, aad with a rapidity which is un- 
equalled by any of the poets of this 
age. None of these hymns in sub- 
limity equal several of David’s, ex- 
cepting the 45th, which is not surpass- 
ed by the loftiest conceptions of the 
Muse of David. If David was not 
the author of the 42d, his hymns are 
inferior to those of the Korahites in 
oetic beauty. 

The 88th psalm is attributed to 
Heman,* the Ezrahite who was a 
son of Joel, a descendant of Kohath, 
the son of Levi.. He was a distin- 
guished musician in the age of David, 
andone of the three choristers. He was 
placed with Asaph and Jeduthun at 
the head of the band which David 
organized, 1 Chron. vi. 33,38. He 
performed on musical instruments at 
the removal of the ark, and after- 
wards was appointed to prophecy 
with harps, with  psalteries, and 
with cymbols. He was greatly re- 
nowned for his wisdom, the fame of 
which continued long after his de- 
cease. So great was his wisdom, 
that he is placed near to Solomon, 
of whom it is said that he was wiser 
than all men; than Ethan and He- 
man &c. (1 Kings iv, 31.) There is 
but one of his poems remaining. 
Whether he was one of the Korahites 
as we might infer from the title, or 
whether the words, the sons of Korah, 
were afterwards added to it, is left for 
us to conjecture. This poem was evi- 
dently written under the influence of 


deep distress, and exhibits a tenderness» 


of feeling, approaching to the psalms 
of David. Like David he appears to 
have been forsaken by ail his friends, 
and left to meet adversity alone, 
while death was drawing nigh to 
seize his prey. The form of the po- 
em is elegiac, and it exhibits a heart 
overburthened with sorrow. At what 
time it was written cannot be deter- 


* Most of the arguments adduced to 
prove that the psalms attributed to the 
sons of Korah were written by them, are 
equally applicable te Heman and Ethan. 


mined. From the Ezrahite being at- 
tached to his name, it is possible that 
it was written by a second Heman, 
who flourished at a subsequent peri- 
od. It is supposed by Eichhorn to 
have been composed as late as the 
reign of Hezekiah, to whose prayer 
it bears a striking resemblance. (vid. 
Isaiah iii, 8, 9.) The 102d psalm is 
of the same deep tone of feeling, and 
in the first part resembles the son 
of that monarch, when delivered from 
the prison of the grave. 

The 89th is attributed to Ethan 
the Ezrahite. Who this poet was, 
cannot be determined with certainty. 
In 1. Chron. xv, 17, Ethan the son 
of Kushaiah is mentioned, and in 
the 17th verse he is placed with 
Asaph and Heman, the chief choris- 
ters of David’s musicians. At the 
removal of the Ark, he pe: formed on 
cymbols of brass. As Jeduthun was 
not at this time one of the principal 
choristers, but was appointed at a 
subsequent period, it is possible that 
Ethan was one of the three distin- 
guished musicians at this time, and 
afterwards being deceased, Jeduthun 
was appointed in his place. This 
conjecture is rendered probable, as 
Ethan is not mentioned among the 
Singers, at the time when David di- 
vided the Levites into 24 bands. If 
this poem was written by Ethan the 
contemporary of David, it is impos- 
sible to determine the time when it 
was penned. I am inclined to be- 
lieve that it was composed at a peri- 
od subsequent to his reign, as the po- 
et in the first division of the psalms, 
dwells on the promises God had 
made to David, that if his seed should 
obey him, he would establish his 
throne forever, but if they should for- 
sake him, he would punish their 
transgressions. In the second part 
he describes the disgrace and misery 
which result from defeat, which can- 
not refer to David. In the 45th 
verse he speaks of his throne being 
cast down to the ground, This can- 


not refer to the capture of his wives 
and children, and those of his faith- 
ful soldiers by the Amalekites just 
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before the death of Saul, as God at 
that time, had not promised to estab- 
lish his throne forever, (2 Sam. vii, 
12,) nor to the wars with the king of 
Nesibis and his allies, for although 
he may have been alarmed at this for- 
midable league, still in that war, vic- 
tory was his constant companion. 
This psalm is divided into two parts, 
the first ending with the 38th verse, 
and the second, sub-divided into three 
parts. Some critics have supposed it to 
have been written by Hezekiah, when 
he was near the grave, and without any 
son to inherit his throne. There is 
nothing in this psalm which will war- 
rant this supposition, unless the 45th 
verse, where the allusion is so remote, 
that I cannot receive this opinion 
with confidence. This psalm exhib- 
its deep feeling, but much less in- 
tense than Hezekiah’s song, or the 
poems of David, composed while in 
exile from Jerusalem. , 

Whether the anonymous psalms 
were written during this reign, 
and who were the authors, it is 
very difficult to determine. Some of 
them were certainly composed after 
the captivity. The J.XX attribute 
several of them to David. Whether 
they bore his name in their titles in 
the manuscripts they consulted, or 
whether there is some mistake in 
copying them, cannot be ascertained. 
As an examination of these poems 
would occupy much time, | will dis- 
pense with it and proceed 

Il. To the Historians of this 
reign. 

Of this class of writers, more ex- 
isted during this age, than at any 
subsequent period of their history. 
The names of but.three are preserv- 
ed in the annals of the Israelites, al- 
though five historians described the 
victeries of David. In 1. Chron. 
‘xix. 29, we are informed that the 
acts of David the king, first and last, 
are written in the book of Samuel 
the Seer. The first part of the life 
ofthe King, and probably most of the 
events of Saul’s reign, were penned 
by Samuel the Prophet. As he di- 
ed before the battle on Mount Gil- 


‘this prophet. 
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boa, it is impossible that he shoulé 
have writien more than the first twen- 
ty-four chapters of the first book. 
Who continued this history after his 
decease, we are not informed, but it is 
not improbable, that he may have 
committed it to some one of his pu: 
pils in the Prophetic school, who 
wrote the latter part of the first, and 
the whole of the second book. This 
historian probably died, before David, 
as he terminates his book with an ac- 
count of the pestilence, which hap- 
pened a considerable time before the 
death of the king. This he would 
not have done, had he survived him, 
but would have carried his narrative 
through the whole of David’s life, and 
not have left it for the historjan of the 
Ist book of kings to relate. From 
the manner in which the 2nd book of 
Samuel terminates, it is evident that 
David was living when this history 
was brought to a conclusion. From 
this it appears, that the life of David 
as presented to us in the history of 
the Hebrews, was penned by three 
historians, who succeeded each oth- 
er, viz. Samuel the Prophet, the au- 
thor of the latter part of the first, and 
the whole of the second book of Sam- 
uel, and the historian of Solomon’s 
reign. Besides these there were two 
other historians who flourished dur- 
ing this pericd. Their names are 
preserved, though their works have 
perished. 

1. Gad the Seer.—In 1 Chron. 
xxix, 29, we are informed that the 
events of this reign were narrated by 
Of his life we know 
but little, as he is introduced but 
once during the time of David, when 
he reproved the king for taking the 
census. He is called David’s Seer, 
and may have been appointed a suc- 
cessor to Samuel, and have taken 
charge of the school of the prophets 
after the death of Samuel. He assist- 
ed David in organizing the musicians, 
and gave directions concerning their 
mode of performance. These regu- 
lations were preserved and highly 
valued in the reign of Hezekiah; 2 
Chron. xxix, 25. This history was 
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preserved Jong after his death, 
and if we suppose Ezra to have com- 
piled the books of Chronicles, after 
the return from Babylon, (1 Chron. 
xxix, 29) it was probably lost during 
the wars which desolated Palestine 
between this period and the capture 
of Jerusalem by Titus. 

2. Nathan the Prophet.—This 
writer also wrote a minute history of 
the reign of David. He was proba- 
bly educated in the school of Samu- 
e], after whose death he appears to 
have been the most distinguished 
prophet in Israel, having many 
divine revelations. God_ reveal- 
ed himself to him, first when David 
contemplated the erection of a house 
for the worship of Jehovah; again 
when David had injured and mur- 
dered Uriah, and again at the birth 
of Solomon. He survived David, 
and was instrumental in crushing 
the rebellion of Adonijah, and of 
establishing Solomon on his throne. 
He was probably very young when 
he reproved David for his adultery 
with Bathsheba, as be not only sur- 
vived him, but also Solomon, who 
lived torty years after the death ot 
David. At this period he still en- 
joyed vigor of mind enough to com- 
pose a history of the brilliant reign 
of Solomon, whose acts, first and 
last, were related, If. Chron. ix, 29. 
As it is mentioned by the compiler 
of the book of Chronicles, it must 
have been in existence when that 
book was written. It probably per- 
ished subsequently to the return from 
Babylon. Could the histories of 
Gad and Nathan be recovered, they 
would undoubtedly shed much light 
on the literature of this period, 

The Levites, from the leisure af- 
forded them, and from the fact that 
they received their support trom 
their brethren, enjoyed advantages 
for making attainments in know!l- 
edge, much superior to the other 
tribes. ‘They were the professional 
men of the nation. They were em- 
ployed first as phystctans,* secondly 

* When the Israelites were attacked 
with a disease on the skin, they were re- 


as geologists, thirdly as scribes, who 
copied the law, fourthly as judges, 
Deut. xxi, 5. David appointed 
6090 Levites to officiate as judges 
when he raised the judiciary. ‘The 
Levites under Moses, and probably 
under David, decided upon “rg 
questions of ‘difficulty. Fifthly 
musicians. From this tribe Davia 
selected all his bands of singers, as 
well as his choristers. From the 
employments which | have specifi- 
ed, it will be seen, that the influence 
which they exerted must have been 
greater than that of any other tribe. 
This was greatly increased by the. 
fact, that from this tribe, viz. from 
the family of Aaron all the priests 
were chosen, not excepting the High 
Priest. When we remember that 
they were the Literati of the nation, 
and that they filled all those stations 
which are occupied by professiona! 
men in other countries, we must 
conclude that although they were 
not more than a twentieth part of 
the nation, a tithe of the produce of 
the land, and the perquisites which 
they enjoyed was not more than an 
adequate remuneration for their servi- 
ces. This is a much smaller propor- 
tion, than the professional men in this 
country and in Europe receive at 
the present time. 

As the Levites lived, in a great 
measure, secluded from their breth- 
ren in the cities belonging to them, 
the remaining tribes were probably 
very ignorant. As there were ne 
schools at that time, and as manu- 
Scripts were very expensive, we 
have reason to conclude that few of 
them could write, or perhaps even 
read. This we should infer from 
the fact, that Joab, the nephew of 
David and the commander in chief 
of the army besieging Rabbah, sent 


quired to go and shew themselves to the 
priest, who was to decide whether it was 
leprosy or not. In Leviticus xiii, we have 
a very particular account of the manne 
in which the priest formed an opinion re- 
specting this disease. Whether in disea- 
ses that were less malignant they were 


consulted, Sacred History does not inform 


us. 
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a verbal message of the death of 
Uriah to the king, instead of writing 
to him. 

IIIf. Religion. 

During the reign of David, and 
for a long time afer his decease, 
there were no houses of public wor- 
ship, where, the Israelites could 
meet and receive instruction from 
week to week, and in this manner 
be enabled to form their system of 
faith. ‘There was but one place of 
public worship, and that was Jeru- 
salem, where the nation were requi- 
red to assemble three times a year, 
at the great festivals. Most of the 
time they remained in the metropo- 
lis, they were employed in commerce 
and in festivities. The opportunity 
here presented for religious worship 
was so limited, that they made but 
little progress in theological science. 
There were no regular teachers of 
religion who expounded from week 
to week, the Mosaic Law. The Le- 
vites it is true, formed a large body 
of learned men, and the descendants 
of Aaron composed the priesthood, 
but with the exception of those who 
officiated at Jerusalem, they appear 
to have resided in the forty-eight cit- 
ies which Joshua allotted to them. 
Thus insulated, they must have ex- 
erted but little influence on the mor- 
als of the Hebrews. 

As only a small number of copies 
of the Law existed, and as the ex- 
pense of copying it must have been 
great, few of the Israelites if they 
had been disposed, would have been 
able to procure it, and fewer still to 
read and understand it. It is true 
that Moses commanded the Priests 
once in seven years to read the law 
to the people at the solemnity of the 
year of release, the feast of taberna- 
cles. (Deut. xxxi, 10, 11.) The 
knowledge which they would ac- 
quire in thus hearing it read once in 
seven years, or three or four times 
after they were old enough to under- 
stand it, must have been very imper- 
fect. Parents were required to teach 
children the decalogue, and to bind 
it for a sign upon their hands, and 
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for frontlets between their eyes, and 
to write it on the posts of their 
houses, and on their gates, hat fu- 
ture generations might not depart 
from the worship of the true God. 
They were also required to teach 
their children the song which Moses 
composed just before his death, that 
it might be a witness against them 
if they forsook Jehovah. The influ- 
ence of these precepts must have 
been very auspicious on the religious 
character of the Hebrews, as long as 
they complied with this command of 
their Lawgiver. From these they 
were enabled to learn merely the 
elements of religion, and notwith- 
standing repeated revelations were 
made through the medium of the 
prophets, they often sunk into the 
grossest wickedness. The _ heroic 
songs, which were probably sung in 
every cottage of Israel, may have 


kept alive for a long period, aknowl- — 


edge of the mitacles which God 
wrought for their forefathers, but the 
great popularity of these poems, uni- 
ted with the blessings which they 
enjoyed when they obeyed God, and 
the chastisement inflicted upon them 
when they departed from his com- 
mands, did not prevent them from 
relapsing into idolatry. 
Such was the state of religion 
among the Hebrews when David as- 
cended the throne. He doubtless 
exerted great influence on the reli- 
gious character of his countrymen. 
He was the idol of the nation, and 
whatever he did, met with the appro- 
bation of his subjects. He always 
acknowledged the hand cf God in 
his victories, and delighted to dwell 
on his loving kindness and tender 
mercy. At the removal of the ark, 
he assembled all Israel to listen toa 
public acknowledgment of his great 
goodness, in a song of praise which 
he composed for the occasion. He 
availed himself of the subsequent 
events of his Jite, in which God had 
been merciful to him, to acknowledge 
his obligations to his great Benefac- 
tor. In seasons of distress he cailed 
upon God as his only refage, and 
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when guilty of sin, he poured forth 
his soul in confessions of his guilt, 
and in strorg cries for mercy. To 
tnake these songs popular, and in 
this manner to extend the influence 
of true religion, he organized a 
magnificent band of musicians, who 
performed morning and evening in 
the courts of the Lord. By estab- 
lishing his court at Jerusalem, he 
soon drew around him all the off- 
cers of government, which gave that 
city such an importance, that in a 
short time it became the great me- 
tropolis of Palestine. ‘The splen- 
dour of the city, the removal of the 
ark to Zion, the brilliancy of his 
court, and the fact that the most im- 
portant causes were tried there, at- 
tracted Israelites from every part of 
the Holy Land to this metropolis. 
Here in the courts of the Lord, they 
listened to those songs of praise 
which had been composed expressly 
for religious worship. At the three 
great festivals, David undoubtedly 
endeavoured by his exampie, to di- 
rect the minds of his subjects to re- 
ligion. The poems which he com- 
posed exhibited a devotion much 
more spiritual, than those which were 
written before this period. At these 
festivals, these hymns of praise were 
sung, and here the Hebrews beheld 
their king bending the knee before 
their great Deliverer. In conse- 
quence of the popularity of David, 
these poems were extensively com- 
mitted to memory and being sung in 
all social meetings exerted a great 
influence in refining the rough minds 
of the Hebrews. The long wars 
which existed during the days of 
Joshua and the Judges were carried 
on in Palestine. The eruelties which 
were perpetrated in these contests, 
familiarized the Israelites to suffering, 
and they soon became fierce and des- 
titue of compassion. ‘The wars of 
this reign were principally at a dis- 
tance from the Holy Land and the 
tumult of battle and the ferocity mu- 
tually exhibited by the Israelites and 
their enemies, were known to the na- 
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tion only by rumour. By not being 
fam liarized with scenes of cr elty, 
they lost that spirit of revenge which 
bad previously existed. All these 
causes uniting, gradually rendered 
them more mild in their dispositions, 
and before the end of this reign, a 
comparative refinement of manners 
was visible in the Holy Land. By 
this refinement, the Israelites were 
prepared to relish the songs of their 
sovereign, and it is not improbable, 
that at the conclusion of this age, the 
minds of the Hebrews were in some 
measure elevated above the ceremo- 
nial worship of their ancestors, to 
more pure and exalted views of the 
Deity. 
Crito. 


To the Editor of the Christian Spectator. 


Proclamations of the 
Congress. 


Continental 


Havine occasicn to look over 
some volumes of the journals of that 
injustrious and virtuous body of men, 
the Continental Congress, I was high- 
ly gratified with their Proclamations, 
appointing days of public Fasts and of 
Thanksgiving. The deep and fervent 
spirit of piety exhibited in them is 
pleasing, but I was particularly grat- 
ied to notice their full and unegqiv- 
ocal recognition of the scripture doc- 
trine of the mediation of our Saviour 
Jesus Christ. In point of composi- 
tion, they are worthy of the authors 
of the celebrated state papers of 1775 
ail 

The first proclamation of which I 
send you an extract, was issued in 
March 1776. It appointed a day of 
humiliation, fasting, andprayer. The 
second was issued in November 1777, 
and appointed a day of thanksgiving 
for the victory over Gen. Burgoyne. 
The third was dated March 1782, 
and recommended a day of fasting. 

C. 
March 1776. 
‘© In times of impending calamity 
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and distress; when the liberties of 
America are imminently endangered 
by the secret machinations and open 
assaults of an insidious and vindictive 
administration, it becomes the indis- 
pensable duty of these hitherto free 
and happy colonies, with true ,peni- 
tence of heart, and the most reverent 
devotion, publicly to acknowledge 
the overruling providence of God, to 
confess and deplore our offences 
against him, to supplicate his interpo- 
sition for averting the threatened dan- 
ger, and prospering our strenuous ef- 
forts in the cause of freedom, virtue, 
and posterity. ‘The Congress there- 
fore considering the warlike prepara- 
tions of the British Ministry to sub- 
vert our invaluable rights and privile- 
ges, and to reduce us, by fire and 
sword, by the savages of the wilder- 
ness, and by our own domestics, to 
the most abject and ignominious bon- 
dage; desirous at the same time to 
have people of ail ranks and degrees 
duly impressed with a solemn sense 
of God’s superintending providence, 
and of theirduty devoutly to rely, in 
all their lawful enterprises, ou his aid 
and direction, do earnestly recom- 
mend that Friday, the 7th day of 
May next, be observed by the said 
Colonies as a day of humiliation, fast- 
ing and prayer, that we may with 
united hearts, cenfess and bewail our 
manitold sins and transgressions, and 
by asincere repentance and amend- 
ment of life, appease his righteous 
displeasure, and through the merits 
and mediation of Jesus Christ, ob- 
tain his pardon and _ forgiveness: 
humbly imploring his assistance to 
frustrate the cruel designs of our un- 
natural enemies, and by inclining 
their hearts to justice and benevo- 
lence, prevent the further effusion of 
kindred blood ; but if continuing deat 
to the voice of reason and humanity, 
and inflexibly bent on desolation and 
War, they costrain us to repel their 
hostile invasions by open resistance, 
that it may please the God of Hosts, 
the Lord of armies, to animate our of- 
ficers and soldiers with invincible for- 
titude, to guard and protect them in 
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the day of battle, and to crown the 
continental arms, by sea and land, 
with victory and success: earnestly 
beseeching him to bless our civil ru- 
lers and representatives of the people 
in their several assemblies and con- 
ventions, to preserve and strengthen 
their union, to inspire them with an 
ardent, disinterested love of their 
country, to give wisdom and stability 
to their counsels, and to direct them 
to the most efficacious measures for 
reestablishing the rights of America 
on the most honorable and permanent 
basis: —that He would be craciously 
pleased to bless all his people of these 
colonies with health and plenty, and 
to grant that a spirit of incorruptible 
patriotism, and pure, undefiled reli- 
gion, may universally prevail, and 
this continent be speedily restored to 
the blessings of peace and liberty, 
and enabled to transmit them invio- 
late to the latest posterity—”’ &c. 
November 1777. 

‘* Forasmuch as it is the indixpen- 
sable duty of all men to adore the su- 
perintending providence of Almighty 
God ; to acknowledge with gratitude 
their obligation to him for benefis 
received ; and to implore such farther 
blessings as they stand in need of ; 
and it having pleased him in his abun- 
dant mercy, not only to continue to 
us the innumerable bounties of his 
common providence, but also to 
smile upon us in the prosecution of a 
just aud necessary war, for the de- 
fence and establishment of our. un- 
alienable rights and liberties, partic- 
ularly in that he hath been pleased 
in so great a measure to prosper the 
means used for the support of our 
troops and to crown our arms with 
most signal success ; it is therefore 
recommended to the legislative or 
executive powers of these U. States 
to set apart Thursday the 18th day 
of December next for solemn thanks- 
giving and praise : that with one 
heart and voice, the good people may 
express the grateful feelings of their 
hearts, and consecrate themselves to 
the service of their divine Benefac- 
tor; and that together with their 
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sincere acknowledgments and offer- 
ings, that they may join the penitent 
confession of their manifold sins, 
whereby they had forfeited every fa- 
vour, aud their humble and earnest 
supplication that it may please God 
through the merits of Jesus Christ, 
mercifully to forgive and blot them 
out of remembrance, that it may 
please him graciously to afford his 
blessings on the goyernment of these 
States respectively, and to prosper 
the public council of the whole ; to 
inspire our commanders by sea and 
Jand, and all under them with that 
wisdom and fortitude which may 
render them fit instruments under the 
providence of Almighty God, to se- 
cure for these States the greatest of 
all blessings, independence and peace; 
—that it may please him to prosper 
the trade and manufactures of the peo- 
ple, and the labour of the husband- 
man, that our land may yield its in- 
crease: to take schools and semin- 
aries of education necessary for cul- 
ttvating the principles of true lib- 
erty, virtue, and piety, under his 
nurturing hand, and to prosper the 
means of religion for the promotion 
and enlargement of that kingdom 
which consisteth in righteousness, 
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peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost.”’ &c* 
March 1782. 

‘‘ The goodness of the Supreme 
Being to all his rational creatures 
demands their acknowledgments of 
gratitude and love. The absolute 
governmeat of this world dictates 
that it is the interest of every nation 
and people ardently to supplicate 
his favour, and implore his protec- 
tion.” 

The proclamation then states the 
aggression of our enemies, and their 
perseverance in attempting to subju- 
gate the people of the United States, 
and after a confession of the sins of 
the people against the laws of God, 
it recommends a day of fasting, hu- 
miliation and prayer. It fervently 
recommends the people to pray the 
God of the universe to grant them 
the blessings which they then more 
especialy needed, and ends thus. 

‘¢ That he would incline the hearts 
of all men to peace, and fill them with 
universal charity and benevolence, 
and that the religion of our divine 
Redeemer with all its benign influen- 
ces may cover the earth as the waters 
cover the seas. —Done by the United 
States Congress assembled &c. &c.” 
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1. 4 Letter to the Right Reverend 
Bishop Hobart, occasioned by his 
late charge to the convention of 
New-York; by a CuurcHMAN. pp. 
80. 

2. A reply toa letter to the Right 
Rev. Bishop Hobart occasioned by 
the strictures on Bible societies, con- 
tained in his late address to the con- 
vention of New-York, by a church- 
man of the diocess of New-York, 
wna letter to that Gentleman ; by 
Corrector. pp. 98. 

3. A letter to the Right Rev. Bishop 
Hobart, in reply to the pamphlet 
addressed by him to the author un- 
der the signature of Corrector; by 
WittiaM Jay. pp. 33. 


4. Al reply toa letter addressed to 
the Right Reverend Bishop Hobart, 
by William Jay, in a letter to that 
gentleman; by CorrecTor. pp. 26. 

5. A reply to a second letter to the 
author, from the Right Rev. Bish- 
op Hobart, with remarks on his 
hostility to Bible socweties, and his 
mode of defending it ; und also on 
his vindication of the Rev. Mr. 
Norris's late pamphlet ; by Wu.- 
LIAMJAY. pp. 32. 

6. Anote/rom Correctorto Wii 
LIAM Jay. pp.8. 


Ft seems to be the lot of man that 
nothing shall be accomplished for 
his benefit without opposition.. It is 
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so in science as well as religion.— 
Whether it be Columbus bringing to 
light a new hemisphere, Harvey dis- 
covering the circulation of the blood 
in the human frame : or Wickliffe the 
forerunner of the reformation ,spread- 
ing the scriptures among the laity, or 
Luther, Calvin, Cranmer, and Knox, 
blessing the world with the most il- 
lustrious emarcipation from darkness 
and bondage which it has ever enjoy- 
ed since Christianity first spread—all 
have encountered contradiction and 
reproach in proportion as their object 
has been noble, their labours great, 
and their final success complete. 
The prejudice of some men will lead 
them to oppose every thing as unwise 
because in their eyes it is new; the 
jealousy of others will lead them to 
oppose it because they have not the 
honour of originating or conducting 
it; and the self interest of still more, 
will incline them against it because it 
may diminish the advantages, they 
may have long enjoyed from the er- 
rors, the supineness, or helplessness of 
those around them. 

It is thus God sees fit to humble 
man by writing a new record of his 
folly in the history of every improve- 
meut of his condition: and it is thus 
he would lead the benefactors of our 
race to look no lower than to himself 
both for their success and for their re- 
ward. 

Was this hostility in religious matters 
experienced only from the avowed en- 
emies of the Gospel, it would be more 
easily borne. But it is not confined to 
them. Inevery great movement which 
takes place for the improvement of 
Christ’s kingdom on earth, there has 
been opposition from mistaken or pro- 
fessed friends, as well as from avowed 
foes. When the master himself 
came into our world to bless it with 
new light, and give his kingdom an 
extension unknown before, though 
‘fhe came to his own, yet his own 
received him not.” There were ma- 
by who afterwards “ believed on his 
name” who for a time hesitated, and 
even reviled, asking ‘ Is not this the 
carpenter’s son ?’’ and in the follow- 
‘ng years when according to his com- 
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mandment, means were used to spread 
his Gospel to the heathen, how many 
of those who were really his disciples 
in heart, condemned aad resisted the 
efforts which were made to save the 
nations of the earth. Ifthenthe men 
who are leading on the grand christian 
enterprizes of the present day, meet 
with opposition not onlyfrom the men 
of this world, but from those of whom 
they had hoped better things, and 
whosereligion should teach thembetter 
things, let them not be surprized ‘‘ as 
though some strange thing had hap- 
penned to them.” It is our happy 
lot to live and toact in an age when 
God is calling into action that vast 
system of means by which he is to in- 
troduce the Millenial Glory, in which 
the kingdoms of this world are to be- 
come the kingdoms of our Lord and 
his Christ, and the “ knowledge of 
the Lord to cover the earth as the 
waters cover the sea,” and if we find 
these means resisted, and decried 
from various sources and from vari- 
ous motives, this is only what was to 
be expected: and from the very char- 
acter of the opposition when com- 
pared with that of former times, we 
may gaijin a strong argument, that 
the work in which we are engaged 
‘¢ is the doing of the Lord.” 

Among the objects which at pres- 
ent mainly occupy the attention of 
Christians, *“the circulation of the 
Holy Scriptures without note or com 
ment,” by means of Bible Societies, 
stands conspicuous and pre-eminent. 
It has already drawn to it the prayers 
and munificence of Christians, to an 
extent that is unexampled in the his- 
tory of christian charities. Many, if 
not the majority of Christians in eve- 
ry land, look upon it as first among 
those measures by which the world 
is yet to be subdued to the govern. 
ment of the cross. Jt commends it- 
self so plainly and strongly, that 
Christians of every denomination 
are persuaded to unite in it, and 
perceive the benefits of such union, 
not only in the improvement of their 
own hearts, but in the resistless as 
cendency which they have thus giv- 
en to their object. But while it thus 
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triumphantly prevails, it has been 
strongly, and even bitterly opposed: 
and believing that we should thus 
render a useful service to many of our 
readers, we propose, before reviewing 
the publications noticed at the head 
of this article, to give a brief view of 
the manner in which Bible Societies 
have been assailed and defended both 
in other countries and in our own. 
The cause is the same wherever, and 
by whomsoever it may have been 
treated. 

Every man who wishes to judge of 
the subject impartially and intelli- 
gently would desire to know some- 
thing of the controversy from its com- 
mencement; and as friends of the Bi- 
ble cause, we would do every thing in 
our power to encourage this spirit of 
inquiry because we are persuaded the 
more that is known in relation to it, 
the more will the frieuds of the cause 
be increased and strengthened. In 
order to render our justice ig the fol- 
lowing statement the more evident, we 
will permit the disputants generally to 
appear in their own words. 

Bible societies existed in the Chris- 
tian Church before our day, but it was 
ona scale that rendered their opera- 
tions of comparatively little conse- 
quence. It was not until the institu- 
tion of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society in 1804, that the spirit of 
protestant Christendom became fully 
awake to the importance of combining 
the efforts of all christians to circulate 
the Holy Scriptures without note or 
comment. We cannot discover that 
the object has met with opposition 
from any of the protestant churches 
on the continent of Europe; while the 
Greek church has gone into the meas- 
ure with such unanimity as to liave 
rendered the Russian Bible Society 
second to none in the world except the 
British and Foreign. 

But although this chiefamong Bible 
Societies from the first was advocated 
and patronized by many pious and dis- 
tinguished members of the established 
church of England, and although from 
the first, a decided preponderance as 
t numbers and influence was insured 
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to Episcopalians in all transactions of 
the Society, yet to this day it contin- 
ues to be assailed by members of the 
establishment, as fraught with danger 
to church and state. Defeat has not 
in all cases taught wisdom. Though 
some of the assailants have retired 
fromthe contest in despair, there are 
others sufficiently daring to persevere; 
notwithstanding that they have been 
so often driven to change their ground, 
as in many instances to have argued 
down their own arguments, and to have 
answered their own objections. 

[t was about a year afier the Society 
had been instituted, that it sustained 
its first attack by a publication enti- 
tled ‘An address to Lord Teign- 
mouth, President of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, by a Country 
Clergyman,” in which the author 
veniured to argue that if we put the 
Bible into the hands of a man who has 
not previously embraced its truths, it 
will be the means of confirming lfim 
inhiserrors. ‘It is to be expected” 
is his language, ** that each member of 
your heterogeneous Society will draw 
his portion of books for the promotion 
of his particular opinion: for it is eas- 
ily seen that a Bible given away by a 
papist will be productive of Popery. 
The Socinian will make his Bible speak 
and spread Socinianism; whilst the Cal- 
vinist, the Baptist, and the Quaker, will 
teach the opinions peculiar to their 
sects. Supply these men with Bibles, 
(I speak as to a true churchman,) and 
you supply them with arms against 
yourself.”’* ‘To sucha pitch of terror 
concerning the Society, does the au- 


* The absurdity of such a sentiment 
could not well fail to become the subject 
of ridicule. Accordingly a poem after- 
wards appeared of which the following 1s 
a sample 
Don’t tell me that a Quaker’s Bible 
]<’nt on all others quite a libel; 

That Baptists don’t blot out the verses, 
And turn the blessings into curses. 
Only that Bible’s good, I say, 

Which good sound Churchmen give away, 
Tell what you will to foolish people, 

Your plan’s to batter down the steeple; 
To pull down ali our gothic abbies; 
Perhaps to unbaptize our babies. 
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thor work himself up, that we find 
him at length exclaiming ,‘Oh my 
Lord, how could you joiyin sucha 
plot? What could induce . your 
Lordship to lend your name to such a 
business as this: and why should 
you think so basely of the Clergy, as 
to tempt them by your example and 
fair reputation, to sign the death war- 
rant of the established church, and 
the instrument of their own ruin.” 

This pamphlet was answered by 
the Rev’d J. Owen, one of the earli- 
est secretaries of the Society, who 
presented the subjectin such a light, 
as to add many to the friends of the 
institution, and confirm its former 
supporters in their attachment to it. 
The ill success of the ‘ Country 
Clergyman” in his first attempt how- 
ever, did not discourage him from 
risking asecond. This he did in the 
publication of another pamphlet, ad- 
dressed to the Bishop of London, in 
which be charged that venerable pre- 
late with mis-leading his Episcopal 
brethren ; and again raised the cry of 
alarm that the church was in danger 
of a most Gisastrous overthrow. 
Such a bold charge against a man so 
distinguished for wisdom and plety, 
led to enquiries which resulted in the 
author’s so farabandoning his cause, 
as to promise to withdraw his pamph- 
let from circulation. 

In 1807, the Society had turned 
their attention to the East Indies, and 
began to adopt measures for the tntro- 
duction of the scriptures into that 
benighted part of the world; and to- 
wards the close of the year, a pamph- 
let was published by Mr. Twining, a 
gentleman who had but lately return- 
ed from Bengal, entitled ‘* A Letter 
to the chairman of the East India 
Company, on the danger of iuterter- 
ingin the Religious Opinions of the 
Natives of India, and on the views of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
as directed to I[ndia.”’ 

In this letter the Society was as- 
sailed not only from a new quarter, 
but upon new grounds. Afier he has 
expressed his apprehension that the 
success of the Society in planting the 
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Christian religion among the native 
inhabitants of India, must be atten- 
ded with the dowiifall of the British 
sovereignty in that region, Mr. Twi- 
ning goes on and says, 


** From a very early period of my life, my 
time has been spent among the natives ot 
India: and I believe, { may say, it has in 
some degree been spent in promoting their 
happiness. I have been in various situa- 
tions with them, and over them, from the 
presidency of Fort William to the most 
distant parts of Hinuoostan: and this in- 
tercourse has led to an attachment, which 
will not permit me to remain a silent 
spectator of attempts to disturb their dear- 
est rights, and wound their tenderest feel - 
ings. Ishould, indeed, feel myself enti- 
tled to the reproach of numerous and most 
respectable inhabitants of India, my per- 
sonal acquaintantes and friends, if I could 
forget or forsake them on such an occasion.” 

Mr. Twining’s concern for the 
safety of the British possessions, and 
his sympathy for * the dearest rights 
and tenderest feelings of the natives,” 
met with the same masterly expo- 
sure which had overtaken the appre- 
hensions of the Country Clergyman 
for the Established Church. His let- 
ter was soon answered by the pen of 
that ‘fready writer” who had been so 
triumphant on the former occasion; 
and in his answer he proved that 
‘‘ neither in the object, the patronage, 
nor the proceedings of the Society, 
was there any thing to justify the 
charge of culpable interference with 
the religious systems of India, or to 
authorize the apprehension of those 
alarming consequences to British 
sovereignty in the East, which had 
been so confidently predicted.” As 


‘the subject was one of much inte«st, 


and Mr. Twining was not left unsup- 
ported, Mr. Owen was followed by 
the Bishop of London and Lerd 
Teignmouth. Alluding to Mr. Twi- 
ning’s letter, the Bishop, then in his 
77th year, observes, ‘‘ Mr. Twi- 
ning speaks with so much feeling 
and so much tenderness of the 
dearest rights and privileges of 
the Hindoos, and is so extremely anx- 
ious that they should not be disturbed 
in the enjoyment of them, but should 
be permitted quietly to follow their 
own religious prejudices. the read- 
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er may possibly be a little curi- 
ous to know what these said rights 
and privileges, and religious opinions 
and prejudices are, for which Mr. 
Twining entertains so strong a predi- 
lection, and so earnest a desire to 

eserve them inviolate, for the com- 
fort and happiness of the poor natives 
of india. 

“Tt is then, (as Dr. Buchanaan, 
who has resided many years at Cal- 
cutta, and travelled over a large part 
of India, informs us,) one of the re- 
ligious opinions and religious preju- 
dices of the Hindoos, that it is their 
duty to show their reverence for their 
gods by immolating human victims 
on, the banks of the Ganges ; by 
drowning them in that river, or ex- 
posing them to be devoured by 
sharks ; by hanging up female in- 
fants in baskets in the open air, and 
leaving them to starve ; by devoting 
themselves to death by falling de- 
signedly under the wheels of the ma- 
chines which carry their gods ; and 
by encouraging widows to burn them- 
selves on the funeral pile of their de- 
ceased husbands. This last most 
horrible custom is still so prevalent 
even in the most populous and civi- 
lized part of India, that, in the year 
1803, the number of women thus 
sacrificed, within 30 miles round 
Calcutta, amounted to 275. The 
average number is about 20 per 
month : and the late learned Mr. 
William Chambers, calculated that 
the number of women who perish by 
a self devotement, in the northern 
provinces of Hindoostan, is not less 
than 10,000 annually. 

‘¢ These are a few of the religious 
opinions, prejudices and absurdities, 
(as Mr. Twining calls them,) which 
he cherishes with so much tender- 
ness, and for the sake of which he 
wishes to interdict the introduction 
of christianity or the scriptures into 
India.” 

Lord Teignmouth’s publication 
was not less happy than the Bishop’s. 
Indeed of all men, he seemed 
best qualified for the discussion. His 
long residence in India and his inti- 
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mate acquaintance with the Society 
as its president, put him in posses- 


sion of every advantage for exhibit- 


ing the subject in a fair light: and 
he accordingly shewed most unan- 
swerably that the wisdom ef the 
statesman, and the duty of the chris- 
tian were alike called upon to sec- 
ond the efforts of the British and For- 
eign Bible Society, in disseminating 
christianity among the Heathen na- 
tives of India. The efforts of the 
controversy thus happily terminated, 
were soon perceived. Men who at 
its commencement were openly and 
actively opposed to the efforts of the 
Society, became in the end, not only 
friends, but liberal contributors to 
its funds, for the express purpose of 
enabling it to carry on its operations 
in the East more extensively. 

The Society now had comparative 
rest from opposition until the spring 
of 1810. When Dr. Wordsworth 
gave to the public ‘‘ Reasons for de- 
clining to become a subscriber to the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, 
stated in a letter to a clergyman of 
the Diocess of London.” The avow- 
ai of his objections is summed up by 
himself in the following sentences. 
‘‘ While the Bible Society continues 
such as it now is, embracing for its 
object the dissemination of the scrip- 
tures, not only abroad, but also at 
home, [am compelled, at the very 
least, to keep aloof from it. In reply 
to the solicitations of its friends, my 
answer must be “I am already a 
member of the Society for promo- 
ting christian knowledge, and wishal! 
others to be so likewise : and, there- 
fore the direct and baneful operation 
which the Bible Society has to inter- 
fere with, impede and curtail the in- 
estimable interests of piety and 
peace, and true religion, the preser- 
vation and continual promotion of 
which, are the aim and object of that 
most important segiety, commands 
me to withold my hand, that I may 
not be accessory, by my example, to 
the injury or the retardation of the 
still further and further growth and 
propagation of one of the greatest 
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blessings which the Almighty in his 
merciful providence, has vouchsafed 
to this church and nation.” 

The Society for promoting Chris- 
ian Knowledge, to which such fre- 


quent reference is made in the course. 


of this controversy, Consists of mem- 
bers of the established church and 
was instituted as far back as 1699. 
ltemploys its funds in circulating 
not only tne Bible, but prayer books 
and Tracts also. 

We observe this in order to show 
how nearly it is allied to the Bible 
and Common Prayer Book societies 
in this country, to which some Epis- 
copalians would wish to confine those 
contributions which members of that 
church bestow on the Bible Society : 


and thus we see that the principles of 


the controversy in the one case, are 
substantially the same as in the oth- 
er. Dr. Wordsworth was answered 
by Lord Teignmouth who observing 


that Dr. Wordsworth’s real ground of 


vbjection, amounted to nothing more 
than thts, that the Bible Society with- 
drew trom the Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge, funds) which 
would otherwise be appropriated to 
its support, goes on toshew that such 
an idea was founded on the most mis- 
taken apprehensions 5 and that judg- 
ing from the nature of the case and al- 
so from facts, the resources and the 
usefulness of the Society for promo- 
ting Christian Knowledge, were in- 
creased through the instrumentality 
of the Bible Society. 

Lord Teigamouth was followed by 
the Rev. W. Dealtry who has on 
several occasions since, shewn him- 
self one of the Bible Society’s most 
able defenders 3 and also by the Rey. 
W. Ward, Rector of Myland. Mr. 
Ward’s pamphlet was written in a 
most conciliatory spirit: and as we 
shall not have occasion to notice him 
again, we subjoin the following para- 
graph, not only as asample of his 
reasoning, but because it contains a 
tact of which our readers cannot be 
too earnestly reminded. 

‘ The great source of all controver- 
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sy and contention among good men, 
with regard to the Bible Society, is a 
want of a clear knowledge of the 
subject in dispute. Many oppose, 
who have never examined one of its 
reports, nor know any thing of its 
constitution. ‘The fact is, that men 
catch their prejudices from each oth- 


‘er without giving themselves the 


trouble to examine the truth and na- 
ture of the case. They hear a few 
alarming phrases, such as amalgama- 
tion, heterogeneous mixture, combi- 
nation of parties, and they immedi- 
ately infer ruin to the Church, or in- 
jury to the Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge. But they 
would do well to consider, that we 
are mixed and amalgamated as sub- 
jects, soldiers and sailors, and vet 
by means of laws, and discipline, 
and good government, we are kept 
in tolerable order, and made to work 
together for the general good. — In 
like manner, the first law of the Bi- 
ble Society will preserve unanimity, 
and make all its members work to- 
gether for the good of the buman 
race.” 

It is pretty evident that Dr. Words- 
worth himself felt that his ** Reasons” 
had been triumphantly answered by 
these writers: for in a second pamph- 
let which he published the ensuing 
summer, he expressly declares that 
his first did not state his chief objec- 
tions. He felt it was high time he 


should produce them ; aud accord- 


ingly his second appearance in which 
it is to be supposed he mustered all 


his forces, was in a letter to Lord 


Teignmouth which avowedly con- 
tained his objections at large. They 
were indecd very numerous 3 but as 
we offen find it in such cases, their 
numbers only indicated their weak- 
ness. ‘So it was fully slown by the 
Rev. Mr Dealtrv, who rep! lied to 
him ean with such vigour and 
firmness of argument, that Dr. 
Words\\ 0°.) abandoned a controver- 
sy, Whici the : ies neer it was protract- 
ed, | roved of still increasing advan- 
tage to the Society, from the able ex- 
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hibition of its principles and opera- 
tions, which its defenders brought 
before the public. 

Th> subject however was again to 
be agitated. In Dec. 1812, an Aux- 
iliary Bible Society was established 
at Cambridge, and with a patronage 
from members of the Uiversity, from 
several distinguished noblemen and 
also from dignitaries of the Church 
that was highly auspicious to the 
cause. 

On this occasion, Dr. Marsh, Mar- 
garet Professor of Divinity in the 
University declared himself a deci- 
ded opponent, and came out with an 
address to the Senate in which com- 
paring the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, with the Society for promo- 
ting Christian Knowledge; he con- 
tended that the latter was entitled 
exclusively tu the support of Episco- 
palians; and urged as an objection 
against the former, that other objects 
hostile to the church, might be asso- 
ciated with the main and professed 
object. 

Unhappily for him and tor his 
side of the question, he sent a copy 
of the address to the Rt. Hon. N. Van 
Sittart, afterwards Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, which drew from that 
gentleman a brief but triumphant re- 
ply, one thousand copies of which, 
were published on the recommenda- 
tion of his Royal Highness the Duke 
of Gloucester, who had been appoint- 
ed Patron of the Cambridge Auxilia- 
ry. Professor Marsh however, was 
not easily to be discouraged, and he 
very soon gave to the public ‘ An 
Enquiry into the consequences of 
neglecting to give the Prayer Book 
with the "Bible, ? &c. in which no 
doubt to the surprise and mortifica- 
tion of some of his predecessors in 
the controversy, he openly abandoned 
a part of the ground which they had 
occupied: and declared that he saw no 
evil to arise from a union of Episco- 
palians and dissenters in the same so- 
ciety, if they would circulate the 
scriptures only in Foreign Countries. 

His declarations on this subject 
are so explicit and full, and so 
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completely at war with the senti- 
ments of many in our own country, 
who profess to have his authority 
with them, that we shall let him 
speak for himself. ‘* The Liturgy 
of our church has no concern with 
the distribution of bibles, where 
christianity is professed under a dif- 
ferent form. Neither duty nor in- 
terest require us, in this case, to do 
more than distribute the Bible. For 
this purpose J would gladly offer the 
right hand of fellowship, not only to 
protestants of every description,but to 
the members of all other churches, 
dispersed throughout the world. For 
this purpose we should all, as chris- 
tians, engage on equalterms. Being 
concerned alike with the distribution 
of the scriptures, being alike desir- 
ous of promoting the general cause 
of christianity, we should act ona 
principle which was common to all. 
‘The welfare of the universal church 


would be promoted, and the welfare 
of the Church of England wonld be 
unimpaired.” 

‘‘In a society, therefore, com 
posed of churchmen and dissenters 
for the sole purpose of circulating 
the scriptures in foreign countries, 4 
would readily and heartily par- 
take.” 

Still however the professor thought 
he saw great danger arising from 
the distribution of the bible alone 
within the bounds of the Church ot 
England, and having argued the 
thing at large, tells us, ‘‘ | have been 
the more diffuse on this subject, be- 
cause among all the writers whe 
have engaged in the controversy 
about the modern Bible Society, 4 
do not perceive that any one, except 
myself, has pointed out the danger 
arising to the established church, 
from the practice of neglecting to 
give the prayer-book with the bible.” 
On such a question as the professor’s 
pamphlet professed to discuss, it 
was plain that his readers would 
expect to find some facts adduced. 
But it seems he had none to adduce ; 
and we have indeed been more than 
a little amused to see how he practi- 
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ces his skill as a controversialist 
jn such a dilemma; and comes out 
boldly, making a virtue of necessity. 
‘¢[ have estimated,” he says, ‘‘ the 
tendency of the Bible Society to pro- 
duce an indifference to the Liturgy 
among churchmen in general : and I 
have shown that the bare connection 
with it is sufficient to produce the 
effect—even when unassisted by the 
operation of other causes. I have 
here appealed to no fact whatever : 
I have deduced an inference by the 
sole aid of abstract reasoning.” 

This “abstract reasoning ” was 
soon shewn to be far from conclu- 
sive. He was answered by the Rev. 
Dr. Clarke and the Rev. C. Simeon, 
the one a Professor and the other a 
Fellow in the University of Cam- 
bridge ; also by the Rev. Mr. Deal- 
try, who showed that his ability in 
the controversy increased with his 
practice; and also by the Right 
Honorable N. Van Sittart, who again 
shewed his willingness to lay aside 
for a time the concerns of an empire 
tor the purpose of vindicating the 
Bible Society. Mr. Van Sittart es- 
pecially showed how inconsistent Dr. 
Marsh was with himself, while all 
agreed in shewing that they feel no 
apprehension from ‘“ tacts” which 
the professor had so cautiously avoid- 
ed: but on the contrary they over- 
whelmed bim with facts and names 
which proved that his great position 
was utterly untenable; that the cler- 
gy of the establishment who were 
connected with the Bible Society 
were among the most active friends 
of the Liturgy and Homilies ; 
and that the demand for prayer 
books, and psalters had increased 
exceedingly among the members of 
the Established Church since the 
institution of the Bible Society. 

But the professor ‘‘ though van- 
quished could argue still.”” Towards 
the close of April appeared an ap- 
pendix to the * Inquiry,” under the 
title of ‘* A History of Translations 
which have been made of the Scrip- 
tures, from the earliest times &c. 
composed chiefly with a view of as- 
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certaining in how many languages 
the British and Foreign Bible Socie- 
ty has been the means of preaching 
the Gospel.” This publication 
contained much useful informatioa: 
but as it relates to the Bibie Society, 
it went far to show that whatever 
dexterity the professor might evince, 
there was little fairness to be expect- 
ed from him in this controversy. 
Availing himself of speeches which 
had been made by men who were 
more zealous than discreet, and 
which so tar from being authorized 
by the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, had not even been deliver- 
ed at its meetings, he endeavoured 
to fix on the Society the charge of 
arrogance, and even falsehood in 
claiming credit to itself for works 
which it had not accomplished. 
The injustice and disingenuousness 
of such an effort, was so palpable 
that it was considered best to leave 
it to work its own defeat: and it is 
probable that the professor himsel: 
felt that something else was neces- 
sary to prop up his cause; for ‘‘ the 
history of translations’? was soon fol- 
lowed by “A Letter tothe Right Hon. 
N. Van Sittart, in which the Pre- 
fessor declares that he gives an an- 
swer, not only to Mr. Van Sittart, but 
to all others who had written on the 
same side. This called forth a reply 
from the Rev. Mr. Otter, in which he 
fairly proves that many of the argu- 
ments which professor Marsh had 
declared himself to have answered, 


_he had not even touched, that otheré 


had drawn from him, not refutation 
but reproaches, and that the farther 
he had advanced in the controversy, 
the less did he appear in the light in 
which his friends would wish to view 
him either as a christian or a di- 
vine. 

In the mean time new trouble was 
preparing for the professor in a 
quarter whence he had reason to 
expect it. Mr. Van Sittart in his 
answer to the “Inquiry into the con- 
sequences of neglecting to give the 
prayer book with the bible,” had 
particularly warned Dr. Marsh 
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against the consequences, which 
must inevitably flow from the posi- 
tion which he had then taken. ‘“* The 
danger says Mr. Van Sittart, of the 
perversion of scripture on which you 
so much insist, is the very argument 
used by the papists, in detence of 
the denial of the bible to the Laity: 
and indeed, to such a length do you 
carry your argument, that I do not 
know what answer you cotild give to 
a Catholic Doctor, who would justify 
the practice of his church by your 
authority.” 

Before the close of the ve , Prof, 
Marsh’s ingenuity was hy to the 
test on this pe ies In the month of 
Dec. was pu! ished “ A congratula- 
tory letter to the Rev. H. Marsh, 
DD. &c. 6n his judicious inquiry 
into the consequence of neglecting 
to give the prayer book with the 
bible: together with a sermon on the 
inadequacy of the bible to be an ex- 
clusive rule of faith, inscribed to the 
same, by the Rev. Peter Gandolphy, 
Priest of the Catholic Church.” 

Mr. Gandolphy’s honest exulta- 
tion shews itself very plainly as he 
hastens to address professor Marsh. 
** It is impossible for me to express to 
vou the pleasant sensations I have ex- 
perienced, while lately reading a little 
tract from your pen entitled ‘‘an 
enquiry into the consequences of 
neglecting to give the prayer book 
with the bible. The perusal of this 
little work induced me to purchase 
your correspondence with Mr. Van 
Sittart, on the same subject, together 
with vour sermon at St. Paul’s 
Church, London, on June 3, 1813. 
You may easily conceive, then. with 
what real delight and satisfaction | 
observed, that, in these writings, 
you contend for this principle: True 
religion cannot be found by the bi- 
ble alone. ‘The soundness of this 
doctrine was originally contested by 
Luther: and, as you well know has 
been a subject of dispute between 
Catholics and Protestants, from that 
period to the present time. Allow 
me, then, to congratulate you and 
religion on the bold and manly man- 


ner in which you have given up this 
vital principle of Protestantism. ‘l'o 
err is the common accident of our 
nature: but to acknowgeele e error, is 
the act of the hero and the saint!’ 
and quoting a sentence from the in- 
quiry, in which professor Marsh had 
boldly asked ‘** How, therefore, can 
we know, if we give the bible anly, 
what sort of protestantism will be 
deduced from it?” Mr. Gandolphy 
goes on, “Indeed Sir, I cannot sut- 
ficiently admire the ingenuity and 
masterly manner in which you urge 
another rule of faith, besides the bi- 
ble only. It is a coup de grace to 
the old principle of the Reformers ; 

from which I think they can never 
recover. And it is given in the true 
Catholic style of boldness, which 
convinces me that you feel your 
own strength.” 

Professor Marsh was unwilling toac- 
knowledge the alliance which had been 
thus strongly claimed, and replied to 
the unwelcome congratulation with 
considerable ingenuity. But the 
Catholic priest felt the advantage he 
had gained, and was not to be easily 
silenced. He again took up the 
subject ; and while be admits that 
Professor Marsh bad not said verba- 
tim that ‘‘true religion cannot be 
found in the bible alone,’’ yet he 
argues, and argues irresistibly, that 
the principle m: aintained by Profes- 
sor Marsh, leads inevitably and le- 
gitimately to this conclusion. But as 
if disappointed, in a tone of sarcasm 
which was not undeserved he adds, 
‘* Although I complimented you in 
my first “letter, on the manly man- 
ner in which you had surrendered 
this vital principle of protestantism, 
I observe that you are still wavering 
between the right and the wrong, 
still hesitating before you finally re- 
nounce the untenable principle of 
your church. You seem to have 
clothed yourself in Catholic armour, 
unconscious of the banners under 
which you were fighting. But let 
us take courage in consistency, and 
our cause will never fail tu triumph; 
having thrown away your own arms, 
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as it isa catholic weapon that you 
have seized, itis froma Catholic you 
should learn how to manage it.”’ 

With this extraordinary and em- 
barrassing incident, Professor Marsh 
might have heen permitted to retire 
from the controversy, had it not been 
for the indiscreet zea! of his friends. 
Many of these continued to circulate 
his publications and to recommend 
them, as if they had been conclusive 
not only against the merits of the Bi- 
ble Society, but also against the 
principles of its Episcopal members 
and patrons; until at length the ven- 
erable Dean of Carlisle deter- 
mined on a publication which would 
still farther vindicate himself and his 
brethren. This appeared in the 
Spring of 1813, under the title of 
‘* Strictures on some of the publica- 
tions of the Rev. Herbert Marsh, D.D. 
intended as a reply to his objections 
against the British and Foreign Bi- 
ble Society.” The Dean in this 
volume, has with much serious- 
ness and some merited severity, re- 
monstrated against the groundless im- 
putations which professor Marsh had 
cast on some of the brightest orna- 
ments of the church; and in a varie- 
ty of instances, exposed his misrep- 
resentations of facts and his illogical 
arguments, so as to show how little 
reliance can be placed on his wri- 
tings when the Bible Society is the 
subject. 

Professor Marsh, as was to be ex- 
pected, made a Reply, but it only 
proved that his locks were shorn, 
and that his strength had departed 
from him. It was but the show of 
defences; and evidently discouraged 
himself as to his cause, he relinquish- 
es it with the confession ‘* I have 
long since abandoned the thought of 

pposing the Bible Society. When 
an Institution is supported with all 
the fervour of religious enthusiasm, 
and is aided by the weight of such 
powerful additional causes, an at- 
tempt to oppose it, is like attempting 
to oppose a torrent of burning lava, 
that issues from Etna or Vesuvi- 
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During the protracted warfare, 
which professor Marsh carried on 
against the Society, another opponent 
arose, who showed how little its en- 
emies were agreed among themselves. 
Professor Marsh’s great objection to 
it was, that it gave too little, by giv- 
ing the Bible alone. The Rev. Dr. 
E. Maltby condemned it, because by 
giving the Bible, it gave too much.— 
‘* Out of sixty-six books,”’ this intre- 
pid, and unrestrained disputant con- 
tends, ‘‘ which form the contents of 
the Old and New ‘Testaments, not 
above seven in the Old, nor above 
eleven in the New, appear to be cal- 
culated for the study or comprehen- 
sion of the unlearsaed.” And-there- 
fore Dr. Maltby concludes, the Bi- 
ble Society wastes its means, because 
it gives them the whole of a book, 
only asmall part of which can be of 
service to them, and was designed 
for their use. But at whatever point 
the Society was assailed, it always 
found some prompt and able defend- 
ers. In the present instance, this 
office fell to the lot of the Rev. J. 
W. Cunningham, vicar of Harrow, 
who not only refuted, but chastised 
in avery masterly style, the arrogant 
pretensions which had thus poured 
reproach on the book of God. 

We have passed over in silence 
the names of several who took part 
in this debate respecting the word 
of Life, in the different stages of its 
progress. But the length to which 
this article has already extended, re- 
quires us to be still more select than 
we have been. We shall barely no- 
tice the opposition from the Rev. A. 
O. Callaghan, who in the wildness of 
his hostility, describes the friends of 
the Society whose sole object is to 
circulate the word of God, as ‘* Spir- 
itual Jacobins 3” and as worse than 
“the illuminati of Germany—;”° 
than ‘the conspirators of the Mason- 
ic Lodges in France,’ and ‘ the 
Trish Executive Directory,” and who 
at length determives that ‘if even 
the interests of chrisiianity were evi- 
dently promoted by the Bible Socie- 
ty, It would still be the duty of the 
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State to dissolve the dangerous con- 
federation.”” As brief shall be our 
notice of the Rev. Mr Phelan, who, 
not so overpowered by his fears as 
Mr. O. Callaghan, yet evinces a 
more insidious hostility, by denomin- 
ating the supporters of the Society 
*¢ Universalists 3”? and under cover 
of that term, endeavours to confound 
them with sceptics and fanatics, and 
thus make them sharers in the crimes 
and extravagancies of both. We 
pass on to mention the name of the 
Rev. H. H. Norris. 

The notice which we take of this 
writer, does not proceed from the 
importance of his productions, or 
from any extraordinary injury which 
they have effected on the Bible 
Cause. Mr. Norris may find some 
to read his statements ; but if he finds 
any to believe them, it can be .only 
for this reason, that fere libenter 
homines id quod volunt credunt. We 
refer to him particularly, because of 
the pains which have been taken to 
bring his writings on the subject be- 
fore the religious public in this coun- 
try. His last attack is the only pub- 
lication of the kind which to our 
knowledge has been re-published on 
this side of the Atlantic; and we 
must confess our surprize at the se- 
lection. Mr. Norris may be a man 
of wealth and of liberality with his 
means; and let him have all the 
praise which such claims can afford 
him. We have to do with him only 
as a writer in controversy with Bible 
Societies; and we do indeed fee] a 
sincere regret that there should be 
found in our country any christian or 
christians, which would patronize, or 
even countenance publications like 
those of Mr. Norris. It is now about 
ten years since he first appeared in 
the lists, when he published a vol- 
ume entitled ‘* A practical exposition 


of the tendency and proceedings of 


the British and Foreign Bible Socie- 
ty,” and of late, he has given to the 
world the work which has been re- 
published here, entitled ‘* A Letter 
to the Earl of Liverpool, &c. occa- 
sioned by the speech imputed to his 


Lordship at the Thanet Bible Socie- 
ty meeting.” 

Of the first, the Bishop of St. Da- 
vids has declared, that ‘‘ it is so destj- 
tute of the demonstration which jt 
professes to vive, so detective in its 
premises,—so inconclusive in its in- 
ferences, and so reprehensible tn its 
calumnies respecting the Church 
members of the Society, that it 
might be left to its own refutation.” 
Lest its inisrepresentations and soph. 
isms might however, do injury among 
the unwary, they were exposed in an 
answer by the Rev. Mr. Dealtry, who 
again showed that he was destined to 
reap fresh henours in every new ef- 
fort which he made in behalf of his 
noble cause. But notwithstanding 
all that has been proved upon the 
first publication of Mr. Norris, it cer- 
tainly is less exceptionable than the 
last. The castigation which his 
‘‘ Practical _ Exposition” brought 
down upon him, must have been se- 
verely felts; and whether it arose 
from mortification at finding himself 
not only defeated, but exposed ; or 


from hostility, that became more bit- 


ter as he saw the Bible Society ‘ go- 
ing on from strength to strength” 
we will not say. But comparing his 
labours in 1816 with those in 1822, 
the last state of the man is worse than 
the first. There is in his ‘ Letter” 
such ai utter relinquishment, even ot 
the decorum which should be main- 
tained towards age and sex, as we 
have never seen equalled in any. pub- 
lication which pretended to take 
part in a controversy on religious 
subjects. To those who would see 
him pursued through all his laby- 
rinths of misrepresentations and 
abuse, we recommend the perusal of 
‘A Second Letter to the Rt. Hon. 
the Earl of Liverpool, in reply to 
that from the Rev. H. H. Norris, by 
the Rev. James Scholefield, Cam- 
bridge.”* But as many of our read- 


* Since writing the above, we have 
met with a letter tothe Rev. H. H. Nor- 
ris &c. by the Rev. John Paterson, D. D. 
in which the charge of falsehood especially 
is most undeniably fixed on Mr. Norris. 
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ers may not have the opportunity of 
perusing Mr. Scholefield’s able pub- 
lication, we feel it due to the opinion 
we have pronounced on Mr. Norris, 
to give the following samples of his 
spirit and matter. Perhaps having 
caught the idea from Mr. O. Callag- 
han, a favorite point of Mr. Norris 

is to compare the Bible Society. 
whose sole object is to circulate the 
word of God, with the illuminati, 
who some years ago spread infidelity 
and desolation through many parts of 
Christendom. This certainly evin- 
ced no ordinary doing; and he 
makes no ordinary efforts to establish 
a position which a less enterprising 
man would have thought utterly un- 
tenable. Accordingly, Mr. Norris 
declares,— 


“ Your Lordship’s acquaintance with 
the institution (the British and Foreign 
Bible Society) must from your great en- 
zagements, be necessarily limited to what 
passes under your owneye when presiding 
at the public meétings, and its travelling 
agitators are such complete adepts in get- 
ting up these encoenia, that there would 
be as effectual security taken, to keep 
down every expression, look or gesture, 
which could excite a moment’s jealousy in 
your Lordship’s mind, as the German 1l- 
juminees were wont to take, in their ex- 
oteric exhibitions, to repress whatever 
mignt give umbrage to their noble or roy- 
al patrons.”’ 

‘‘ The delicate office of extortioners, is 
assigned over to the ladies, who are for 
this purpose, embodied in a sub-society, 
a male counsellor or two being charged 
with the duty of rezular attendance upon 
their meetings, to act as a sort of safety 
valve to a machine containing highly ef- 
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fervescent inzredients.’ 

And with this is coupled the fol- 
lowing note : 

“In that horrid letter from Baron Dist- 
furt, under the illuminized designation of 
Minos to Sebastion, another conspirator, 
‘uggesting the plan of a female illuminee 
association, which is recorded by ?rafessor 
Robinson, in his proofs of a conspiracy : the 
same male oversight to give the proper 
tone to the proceedings, is laid down us in- 
Jispensable,” 


He also says— 

‘* The Bible Society began its career by 
trepanning ladies into its assemblies, to be 
the auditors of its seductive and inflamma- 
tory harangues, and thusit has gorrupted a 
§eneration for its own purposes.” 
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“ The progress of female demoralization 
among that portion of the sex which has 
fallen a prey to Bible Society beguile- 
ments, may be traced by any one who has 
had the daily registers of the period within 
his reach, and sufficient command of time 
for the investigation ; that it has been pro- 
gressive, is well known to those who have 
been observers of the developement of the 
Bible Societies’ plans.” 


The following are some of it® 


terific apprehensions. 


‘¢In my conscience I believe, that qui- 
etness, peace and love, have rarely been 
assailed by a confederacy from which all 
christian people have more to dread than 
is threatened by this institution.” 

“In the face of all the bible anecdotes, 
tricked out in such diversified particular- 
ity, in association reports, | have no hes- 
itation in denying it to have been any 
where practically demonstrated, that the 
Bible Society’s labours have generally 
promoted christianity ; or in disputing 
the theory of this proposition, that there 
is any tendency in those labours to pro- 
mote it through the world.’? 

“ [| appeal to your lordship, whether, 
notwithstanding the greatly increased ex- 
ertion of the church during the period, in- 
fidelity and blasphemy have not been 
gathering confidence, and spreading their 
contagion almost in an equal degree with 
the Bible Society’s progression.” 

‘When the contempt brought upon 
the scriptures by the Society’s method tof 
distributing them is considered—when, 
moreover, ils terms of communion are 
added to the account, that faith shall be 
held in diversity, instead of the unity of 
the spirit, and propagated in discordance 
instead of the bond of peace ; what other 
issue is to be expected, than that right- 
eousness of life shall also be cast away, 
and the utmost licentiousness, both of 
opinion and practice, be established.”’ 


And this, courteous reader, all 
this, concerning a society which he 
knew was patronized by members of 
the Royal Family, and by noblemen 
whose devotedness to their country’s 
welfare, and whose wisdom and abil- 
ity iu promotiug it, had acquired for 
them the gratitude of the nation ; 
All this concerning a society, which 
for eighteen years had enjoyed the 
fullest confidence and support from dig- 
nitaries in the church, who were alike 
eminent for Wisdom and piety : which 
was ruled and managed in its trans- 
actions, by men whose praise was in 
all the churches, as entitled to the 
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confidence of every christian of every 
name; and which, at the very time 
Mr. Norris wrote, had circulated 
3,500,000 copies of those * scrip- 
tures which are able to make wise 
unto salvation.”’ 

We confess that while we have 
been copying these expressions of 
Mr. Norris’s we have involuntarily 
heen led to ask—are these the ra- 
vings of insanity ? Or are they rath- 
er the offspring of an unsound heart 
than of an insane head? But put- 
ting the most charitable construction 
on them, and believing that they are 
frighiful dreams which the man has 
really dreamed 5 it seems a most sin- 
gular infatuation to think that the 
christian public were to be influen- 
ced by such wild extravagancies as 
those of Mr. Norris. 

For ourselves we declare that if 
such a champion should appear in 
ourranks, weshould account it the 
worst omen that could overtake us ; 
and we would be inclined to cry out 
in the language of a wise and a good 
man ** save me from my friends, and 
I wil! save myself from my enemies.” 

Such has been the controversy re- 
specting Bible societies; as it has 
been conducted with immediate ref: 
erence to that first of Bible Institu- 
tions, the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. Other writers indeed fre- 
quently touched the question tuct- 
deutly. Among others was the no- 
torions W. Cobbett, who almost in 
the language of some men who 
would be very unwilling to acknowl- 
edge such an auxilliary—declares, 


* Reading the scriptures, if universal, 
can lead to ‘nothing but schism, which at 
present is prevented only by the want of 
what is called study in reading them. Is 
it possible for those who can hardly read 
words, to derive real benefit from the per- 
usal of sucha book? No, it is from the 
exposition and applications of the con- 
tents of the bible by learned men or by 
others who used their expositions and ap- 
plications, that the people are to profit.” 


A Mr. Wix, ina_ publication de- 
signed to shew the desirableness of 
union between the church of Eng- 
fand and the church of Rome, found 
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au insurmountable obstacle in the 
Bible Society, and of course wished 
to demolish it. While on the oth- 
er hand, a later publication entitled 
‘** Letters on Prejudice” written with 
admirable talent and feeling, has 
produceda most able recommenda- 
tion of the Society tothe confidence 
of christians. A few, though a very 
few of the bishops in their charges 

to their clergy, gave their opinions 
against the Society: while — others 
not only in their charges to their cler- 
gy, but in speeches uttered and let- 
ters written on the most public oc- 
casions recommended the Society to 
both Clergy and laity for their uni- 
ted support. As might be expected 
the periodical publications of the day, 
did not fail to take part in the ques- 
tion. Someof them, as_ the British 
Critic,* decided against the Society. 
On the other hand the Christian Ob- 
server, in itself a host, watched the 
controversy from its commencement, 
and employed its great weight of 
talent and piety,—sometimes in ex- 
posing the opponents of the Society 
to merited ridicule, at other times in 
putting them down by irresistible de- 
monstration. 

Bat whether in the works profess- 
edly of controversy on the subject. 
or in other publications ; in whateve: 
way, or by whatever hands the topic 
has been taken up: the result ot 
all discussions in England and Ire- 
land, in relation to the British anc 


* Our readers may judge tohow much 
credit the british Critic is entitled on sub- 
jects connected with the Bible from the 
following circumstance. In areview of ¢ 
Sermon by the Rey. Mr. Gurmmey which ap- 
peared in that work, the Reviewer, and 
with quite a disdainful manner, criticise: 
the express language of scripture, no 
doubt supposing it to be the language 0! 
Mr. Gurney. ‘The passage which was s 
offensive to the Critic’s taste is the beat 
tiful and expressive words of Paul 2 
Heb. vi. 19, ** which hope &c. 

Vhe British Critic was once in favour 
of the Bible Society: and its change v! 
sentiment was accomplished in a way not 
much to itscredit. We are far from feel- 
ing the cause to have suffered much by the 
apostacy. 
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Foreign Bible Society, has been new 
proof that 
Magna est veritas et prevalebit. 


The Bible cause has gained, and is 
still: gaining, in the good will and 
confidence of the religious public. 
Perhaps, however, it would not be 
proper to dismiss this part of our 
subject without stating that while the 
opponents of the Bible Society were 
thus unsuccessfully carrying on their 
warfare in England and Ireland, 
there was opposition made on the 
continent of Europe which was more 
efficient. It came from the court of 
Rome. In 1816, the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, acting up to 
its name, had taken measures to 
form societies in Poland and in Aus- 
tria. Intelligence of this reached 
the Pope, and in June of that year 
he issued a Bull, in which the de- 
signs of Bible Societies are described 
in language so much resembling that 
of the Rev. Mr. Norris, some yeats 
afterwards, that we think the popish 
rescript must have made a strong im- 
pression on the imagination of that 
gentleman when he read it. It de- 
clares the Pope to have been “ truly 
shocked at this most crafty inven- 
tion, by which the very foundations 
of religion are undermined, ayd ex- 
horts the archbishop, to whom it is 
directed, to use his efforts to detect 
and oppose the impious machina- 
tions of these innovations, and to 
warn the people entrusted to his care 
against falling into the snares prepar- 


ed for their everlasting ruin.” Re-. 


scripts of a like nature were sent to 
several places where implicit sub- 
mission to papal authority promised 
them a favorable reception; and 
though they failed to answer their 
purpose in Poland, yet in Austria 
they fully succeeded. The Austrian 
Court was induced not only to reject 
the proposal for a Bible Society pre- 
sented by Mr. Pinkerton, but also to 
take measures for the suppression of 
the existing Bible Societies, both in 
the imperial and hereditary domin- 
jons of the house of Austria. The 


Vor. VI.—No. 1. i 
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declaration of the archbishops and 
bishops ef Hungary on the subject, 
shows that they were not indebted to 


Rome alone for their views und ap< 


prehensions. 

It begins by stating, ‘“* That the 
Bible Societies, not long ago form- 
ed among the English, and attempt- 
ed to be propagated through all the 
world, have departed from that good 
object which they pretend, the more 
clear sighted English (occulatiores 
Angli) themselves now perceive and 
openly proclaim. And, therefore, it 
becomes us to be grateful for the ve- 
ry provident care of our government, 
which has refused these societies an 
entrance into the dominions of the 
house of Austria.” 

Thus were the opponents of the 
Bible Society in England made to 
see that if they had failed to make 
an impression among their protestant 
brethren at home, they had done 
something among papists abroad ; 
and their authority and views were 
quoted in an instrument that went 
to support the old and iniquitous 
principle of denying the scriptures to 
the laity. Surely it becomes every 
protestant most solemnly to pause, 
and strongly to suspect the rectitude 
and wisdom of a course which leads 
to such results. 

The general observations which 
we intend to make from the contro- 
versy thus managed, we will reserve 
till we shall have given a short ac- 
count of how it has been conducted in 
this country; and shal! have examined 
the publications which are now before 
us as the subject of review. The 
American Bible Society was not in- 
stituted until May, 1816. But ino 
1808 and in 1809, the Philadelphia, 
the Connecticut, and the Massachu- 
setts and New-York Bible Societies 
were established, and went on dur- 
ing several following years peaceful- 
ly and successfully, operating in their 
respective spheres, and experiencing 
no opposition. 

It was expected by many that the 
clamour and alarm which had been 
raised in England would not bere 
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peated in this country; and several 
eircumstances occured which went to 
confirm this expectation. Among 
these was a Pastoral Letter from 
the House of Bishops, assembled at 
the General Convention of the Epis- 
copal Church of North America in 
18143 in which, after they had seen 
the operation of Bible Societies for 
years in our own country, and had 
been made acquainted with the histo- 
ry and progress of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, at that time 
acting in all the four quarters of the 
globe, they use the following lan- 
guage :— 


“ We avail ourselves of the opportunity 
of congratulating all the members of our 
church, on what we conceive to be emi- 
nently a cause of joy to the christian 
world in general. The wonderful efforts 
which have been made within these few 
years, being begun, principally, by mem- 
bers of the parent church, by a_ body 
known under the name of the British ana 
Foreign Bible Society ; imitated in vari- 
ous countries in the old world; and con- 
curred in with alacrity and zeal throughs 
out the extent of the American Union—to 
disperse the Bible in regions w herein it 
has hitherto been unknown, and in mers 
wherein the religion of it is professed ; 
provide, that wone shall have reason . 
complain of their being necessarily desti- 
tute of this instruction, this guide, and 
this source of the highest consolation ; we 
should conceive ourselves as Wanting on 
this occasion, to the high duties of our sta- 
tions, were we to neglect to bear our tes- 
timony in favor of this energetic effort for 
thé disappointment of the wicked designs 
of Infidelity, for the extending of the in- 
fluence of pure and undefiled religion, and 
finally, for the carrying into effect those 
gracious promises of Heaven, which will 
not have been accomplished, until the 
knowledge of the Lord shall cover the 
earth, as the waters cover the sea.” 


This unequivocal and hearty a 
probation and commendation of Bi- 
ble Societies expressed by the House 
of Bishops, then consisting of Bish- 
ops White, Hobart, Griswold, Dehon 
and Moore, all present at the time ; 
and expressed, no doubt, with the 
full knowledge of what had been 
said against Bible Societies on the 
other side of the Atlantic, led to the 
belief that Episcopalians throughout 
our country, would be quite as unani- 


mous on this great subject as any 
other denomination 3 and indeed such 
a persuasion seemed to be placed al- 
most beyond uncertainty when it 


-was recollected how much impor- 


tance Episcopalians usually attach to 
ecclesiastical authority. 

But however well warranted such 
a persuasion may have been, to the 
surprize of many, in April of the fol- 
lowing year Bishop Hobart addres- 
sed ‘‘a pastoral Letter to the laity of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the State of New-York, on the sub- 
ject of Bible and Commeon Prayer 
Book Societies,” in which he openly 
and avowedly endeavours to dissuade 
Episcopalians from associating with 
other denominations of Christians in 
Bible Societies. He had evidently 
caught the spirit of the alarmists be- 
yond the Atlantic ; and accordingly 
asks, ‘tare we then prepared to put in 
jeopardy our apostolical ministry and 
primitive and evangelical worsnip- 
if not to put them in jeopardy, t 
run the risk of having our sense of 
their importance, and our attach- 
ment to them weakened ©” and goes 
on to say,—‘‘on the contrary, fidel- 
ity to our principles, and an earnest 
desire to preserve christian harmony, 
seem to justity us in the separate 
management of our religious con- 
cerns.” *An Enpiscopalian’’ soon 
furnished ‘‘an answer” to this letter. 
The answer was followed by ‘a re- 
ply” from ‘another Episcopalian,” 
which refering to one of the points 
discussed in the answer. declares in 
so many words that ‘‘it is not the 
interest and duty of Episcopalians te 
unite with their fellow christians in 
spreading the knowledge of the we 
of God because, as I have proved, i 
is their interest and duty to asso- 
ciate with each other, in distributing 
the Liturgy jointly with the Scrip- 
tures.”’ Bishop Hobart did not fail 
to follow up the attack which he had 
thus commenced; and in March 1816, 
he deliveredan address before theNew 
York Bible and CommonPrayer Book 


. . . ' . . 
Society, in which, pursuing a course 


different from that taken by most of . 
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nis presbyters on similar occasions, 
he condemns as unsound the princi- 
ple on which Bible Societies are 
founded, and urges the distribution 
of the Bible and Common Prayer 
Book unitedly as ‘‘the method for 
evangelizing the world, which the 
Scriptures point out and to which 
comimon sense and the natural course 
of things lead us.’’ Being in the vein, 
the Bishop soon found another oppor- 
tunity of pursuing his object, and he 
did not fail to improve it.—In the 
following May the American Bible 
Society was instituted : and immedi- 
ately upon its organization ; and be- 
fore the constitution of the Society, 
and the address of the Convention 
explaining its nature and objects,had 
come from the press, he published an 
address in one of the New-York dai- 
ly papers, to dissuade Episcopalians 
from joining the national Society.— 
We presume it 1s to be attributed to 
the Bishop’s haste, that this address 
contains such palpable errors not on- 
ly as to matters of opinion, but as to 
matters of fact. He unhesitatingly 
declares that ‘* before any Bible so 
ciety was established in the United 
States,the New-York Bible and Com- 
mon Prayer Book Society was organ- 
ized in this city.’ Whereas in fact, 
the New-York Bible and Common 
Prayer Book Society had been pre- 
ceded by three of the most distin- 
guished Bible Societies then in the 
United States.—The Philadelphia, 
the Connecticut, and the Massachu- 
setts. —Equally unguarded were the 


declarations that there was no neces- 


sity for such an institution ; that the 
idea of a National Bible Society was 
perfectly visionary, &c. 

The entire misapprehension of 
the whole subject, which was betray- 
ed by such statements, was soon dis- 
played in an able pamphlet entitled 
‘‘An appeal to the Christians of A- 
merica, in behalf of the American 
Bible Society, &c.”’ 

From this time, little, deserving the 
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name of controversy, seems to have 
been said or written on the subject, 
until 1822, when Bishop Hobart re- 
newed nis hostilities in his address 
to the Convention of the Diocess of 
New-York. 

In this oficial communication he 
warns Episcopalians against Bible 
Societies as both “erroneous in prin- 
ciple’ and ‘‘injurious in their ten- 
dency; but wishing to express his 
sentiments ina style of moderation 
and urbanity, be has involved him- 
self ina most palpable inconsisten- 
cy. 

He expressly declares “it is a 
source of painful regret to find my- 
self differing, on this subject, from 
many of the clergy and members oi 
our own communion whem | greatly 
esteem and respect. I would wish 
to guard against the supposition of 
any design on my part to censure 
those Episcopalians who deem these 
societies worthy of their support, and 
the proper channels of their pious 
munificence.’’ Now to have de- 
clared Bible Societies erroneous in 
principle, and injurious in tendency, 
and still to declare that he does not 
design to censure those Episcopa- 
lians who deem these societies wor- 
thy of their support and the proper 
channels of their pious munificence, 
is doing one thing—and designing to 
do another ; for that such a declara- 
tion, made ‘‘ex cathedra’”’ too, as to 
Bible Societies, does censure those 
Episcopalians who join and support 
them, is plainas words can make it. 
So the case was viewed by those 
most interested in it. Episcopalians 
who belonged to Bible Societies felt 
that they were censured by this ad- 
dress of the Bishop 5 and that they 
would be considered as censured 
wherever this address might be cir- 
culated. As might have been ex- 
pected it produced a reply, and thus 
have arisen the pamphlets which are 
now before us. 

(To be continued.’ 
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Lit. and Phil. Int.—Capt. Parry’s Expedition. 


Biterarp and Philosophical Bntelligence. 


Theological Seminaries. —The Synod of 
South Carolina and Georgia, ina late ad- 
dress to their churches,urge upon them “the 
necessityof prompt and strenuous exertions” 
for the endowment of a Southern Profes- 
sorship atPrinceton which four years since, 
they. in connexion with the Synod of North 
Carolina pledged themselves to accomplish 
within five years. The Synod of Phila- 
delphia are making similar efforts to re- 
deem a similar pledge. 

Agents are employed in Maine, in ob- 
taining subscriptions for the endowment of 
a Professorship inthe Theological Semin- 
ary at Bangor. 


It is stated by Mr. Ingersoll in his Phi- 
losophical Discourse, thot “there are half 
a million of scholars at the public schools 
throughout the U. States : and more than 
three thousan’ students at the colleges 
which confer degrees, 

There are twelve hundred students at 
the medical schools. five hundred atthe 
theological seminaries, and more than a 
thousand students at law. 

There are about ten thousand physi- 
cians and upwards of ten thousand lawyers. 

There are about nine thovsan! places of 
worship, and about five thousand clergy- 
men. 

About four thousand and four hundred 
patents have been taken out for new and 
useful inventions. discoveries and improve- 
ments in the arts. 

Between twoand three millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of Books are annually publish- 
ed in the U. States. 

Six ‘undred newspapers are published. 


Ladies’ Magazine.—The first Number 
of anew work called the Ladies’ Maga- 
zine, and edited by a Lady, has appeared 
in Providence R.1. It contains 32 neatly 

inted octavo pages; partly original and 
partly selected : $2 per annum, in advance. 


Oliver Everett has just published an 
edition of M. Tullit Ciceronis de Republi- 
ca. 

A motion in Congress, to repeal the du- 
ties now imposed on Books,Charts, Maps, 
Mathematical and Philosophical Instru- 
ments imported for individual use, has been 
rejected by a large majority. 

Calmet’s Dictionary of the Bible.—A 
fourth and greatly enlarged edition has 
lately been published in London. The 
subjects are illustrated by several 
hundred plates.—5 vols. 4 to. — $46. 

A Society has recently been formed in 
Edinburgh for the purpose of collecting 
and preserving the Reports of Philanthro- 
pic Institutions, fereign and domestic, and 


of providing accommodations for the read- 
ing of religious magazines and journals, 
Future historians will thank them. 

Captain Parry’s Expedition.—This en- 
terprise, however honorable to the zeal of 
those by whom it was undertaken, has 
very little extendcd the bounds of human 
knowledge. ‘The ships succeeded in the 
summer of 1822, in exploring the coast ae 
far as long. 82° 50’, and lat. 69° 40’, where 
they penetrated the mouth of a frozex 
strait which extended westward to an 
extent which they were unable to ascer- 
tain. After waiting a month in the vain hope 
of seeing the ice break up, they were forced 
to return Southward. But notwithstand- 
ing the expedition has added little to the 
future labors of the geographer or the nat- 
uralist, their long residence in the polar 
regions has made us more intimately ac- 
quainted than we were with the human 
inhabitants ef those ends of the earth, and 
will we hope bring them within the 
sphere of christian philanthropy. 

The following account of a tribe of F's- 
quimaux is given by an officer attached te 
the expedition. 

* On the Ist of February, when all our 
tales had been at least twice told, and the 
time began to hang rather heavy upon our 
hands, a most seasonable relief appeared 
in a tribe of Esquimaux, who were ap- 
proaching the ships. This appeared the 
more astonishing to us, as we had seen 
none of them since leaving Hudson’s 
Straits, except one family that were fallen 
in with by our boats, at the top of the in- 
let, and some others that were heard on 
the shores to the westward, during the 
summer, although in every place we land- 
ed, we met with remains of their huts, and 
some of them wore the appearance of being 
lately occupied. They came towards the 
ships without hesitation, entirely unarm- 
ed, one of them carrying an old man on 
his back ; on coming on board, they look- 
ed round either with the most stupid in 
difference, or were struck dumb with as- 
tonishment, as they had never seen a ship 
before, nor indeed a man, besides their 
own race. They exchanged any thing 
they had for whatever was offered them, 
and received presents with extreme de- 
light, jumping and shouting in the most 
hideous manner when any thing was given 
them. They pointed to their huts, which 
were about three miles distant from the 
ships, on the S. W. face of a hill; and on 
some of us making signs, wishing to go, 
there were one ortwo of them who read- 
ily aecompanied us. When we got near, 
all that were at home came out to wel- 
come us with shouting and jumping, 
Their huts were built entirely of snow, 
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arched over like a baker’s oven, but high 
enough to stand upright in, with a piece of 
transparent ice on one side of the roof for 
a window ; oneach side was a bench of 
snow, covered with skins, which served as 
the seat and bed of a family ; at each cor- 
ner was a lamp, with a stone pot suspend- 
ed over it. Each hut was about twelve 
feet in diameter, and contained from a 
dozen to eighteen inhabitants, most of the 
men being accommodated with two wives. 
The door wasabout eighteen inches high, 
and three or four of the huts communica- 
ted with a covered passage, having one 
common door. The total number of the 
horde amounted to about sixty. They 
had been driven dgwn to the Point by ne- 
eessity, to look for open water, that they 
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might kill seals, and they had encamped 
there the evening before. During the re- 
mainder of the winter months we lived in 
the greatest friendship with them, occa- 
sionally supplying them wilh a mess of 
bread-dust and oil, when the fishing failed 
them: they in return, lent us their sledges 
to ride on.” 


We understand, says a London paper, 
that it is in the contemplation of the Ad- 
miralty to commission Discovery Ships 
for another voyage to the Polar seas, with 
this difference, that their route is now to 
be by Behring’s Straits, whence they will 
sail eastward. Capt. Parry is again to 
take the command. 


a 





Wist of Pew Publications. 


RELIGIOUS. 

Evangelical Review of Modern Genius, 
er Truth and Error contrasted. By Mrs. 
Simon. The profits are to be given to the 
American Society for meliorating the con- 
sition of the Jews.—New-York, 1823. 

The objection to the Inspirationof the E- 
vangelists and Apostles from their manner 
of quoting texts from the Old Testament. 
Considered in a Lecture delivered Sept. 
2, 1823, in the Theological Seminary, An- 
dover. By Leonard Woods, D. D. Ab- 
bot Professor of Christian Theology. Pub- 
lished by the Students. —Andover, 1823. 

*‘4 Poetical Miscellany; being a col- 
lection of short poems, peculiarly adapt- 
ed to impress on the youthful mind the 
most exalted sentiments of morality, reli- 
gion and virtue.” Bya friend to Youth. 
— New-York, 1823. 

An Ecclesiastical Memoir of Essex- 
street, Religious Society, Boston, in a se- 
ries of Letters, addressed to some gentle 
men of the city, and published by a Com- 
mitee of the Society.—50 cents. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Poems ; by James G. Percival. pp. 396, 

8 vo.—New- York, Nov. 1823. 
The Pilot, a Tale of the Sea; by the 


author of the ‘Spy’ and ‘Pioneers,’ 2 
vols. 12 mo —Philadelphia, Dec. 1823. 

The ‘iusical Cabinet, or New-Havei 
Collection of Sacred Music; containing a 
great variety of Psalm and Hymn tunes 
and Set Pieces, selected from the works of 
the most eminent European Authors, an- 
cient and modern—together with a con- 
cise Introduction to Psalmody. Compil- 
ed and arranged’by Alling Brown.—A. H. 
Maltby & Co. New-Haven, 1823. 

Travels through part of the United 
States and Canada, in 1818 and 1819. By 
John M. Duncan, A. B. 2 vols. 12 mo. 
pp. 384.—W. B. Gilley, New-York ; 
Howe and Spaulding, New-Haven, Dec, 
1823. 

An Essay on Salt, containing notices of 
its Origin, Formation, Geological Position, 
and Principal Localities, embracing a 
particular description of the American 
Salines; with a view of its uses in the 
Arts, Manufactures, and Agriculture. De- 
livered as a Lecture before the New-York 


‘Lyceum of Natural History.—By Jeremi- 


ah Van Rensselaer, M. D. & vo. pp. 80. 50 
cts. 

Conversations on Arithmetic ; by Leon- 
ard Pierce.—Worcester, 1823. 
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Religious Yntelliqence. 


PITCAIRN’S ISLAND. 

A professional gentleman, who visited 
the island in December last, communica- 
ted tothe Directors of the London Mis- 
slonary Society the following particulars. 

“* At the above-mentioned period, there 
were residing on the island 54 persons, of 


whom 49 were the oflspring of the uyuli 

neers of the Bounty. Seven of the young 
men were married, and had in al! 27 chil- 
dren, of whom 23 were under 10 years ot 
age. John Adams presides as a patriarch 
over this interesting population. To the 
utmost of hig power, he bas endéavoure? 
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to train them up im the principles of piety 
and virtue, and they appear to approach 
nearer to the state of primeval innocence 

and simplicity, than, perhaps, any other 
eommunity. Their condition preseuts a 
delightful picture of social happiness. The 
Bible is their directory. Most of them, 
who are above ten years of age, can read 
it. A considerable part of their time is 
employed in offering up praises to the Al- 
mighty. Nearly the whole of the Sabbath 
is spent in prayer, singing, and reading the 
Holy Scriptures. Ever y morning , at four 
o’clock, they assemble in their respective 
habitations for family worship, when an 
appropriate psalm is sung. At eleven, all 
the families meet together on a green, in 
the front of their dwellings, when John 
Adams reads prayers and portions of the 
Seriptures, and one or two psalms are sung. 
Before sunset, they thus assemble again. 
Afterwards, they have family prayer, sing 
the Evening Hymn, and retire to rest. 

«This little island is extremely healthy, 
and produces, with very little labour, all 
the necessaries of life, and some of its lux- 
uries. The scenery, where this interest- 
ing portion of the human race have fixed 
their habitations, is described as peculiar- 
ly picturesque and beautiful. 

“From this remote, and, in various re- 
spects desirable spot, anxiety, however, is 
not excluded. The number of ships which 
touch at this island, both English and 
American, is now much greater than for- 
merly. John-Adams is apprehensive that 
this may lead to an intercourse between 
strangers and his people, injurious to their 
morals and happiness. Although posses- 
sing considerabie physical strength with 
the use of his facultiés entire, he is yet sen- 
sible of his advancing age, and feels desir- 
ous, as do the adult portion of his large 
family, that an individual, of weight and 
excellence of character, to acquire over 
the people a personal influence at once just 
and beneficial, should settle in the island 
during his life-time. The plans such an 
individual might form for promoting the 

education, religious improvement, and so- 
cial w eliare of the people, John Adams 
would second with all the influence which 
he himself derives from their confirmed 
attachment and affectionate veneration. 

“It it the desire of Mr. Adams and his 
people, that the person who may settle on 
the island with those views should be an 
Englishman, a minister, and that he should 
be seut out under the sanction ofthe Lone 
don Missionary Society.” 

Piteairn’s [sland is about six miles in 
length by three in breadth, and would 
therefore, with a population as dense as 
that of the Netherlauds or Ireland, sustain 
from 3000 to 4000 people. It is very fer- 
tile, and enjoys a fine climate, being situ- 
ated twenty-five degrees south of the 
equator, and surrounded by a wide ex- 
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panse of ocean. Its interesting inhabit- 
ants are represented by all who have 
visited them, as very neat in their dwell- 
ings, active and industrious in their hab- 
its, and affectionate, cheerful, and modes; 
in their intercourse with "each other. 
Their venerable patriarch is now nearly 
or quite seventy years of age. We ear. 
nestly pray that his successor may be 
chosen and prepared of God for his pater. 
nal office; we know of no trust so inter- 
esting and so sacred as that which will be 
confided to his hands. 


Scie ated 
REVIVALS OF RELIGION. 


Extract of a letter from the Rev. Mr. Ner- 
TLETON, lo the Editor of the Christian 
Mirror,dated, Bolton, Conn. Nov. ith, 
1823. 


“The revival of religion in the eastern 
part of the State of Counecticut, has per- 
haps never been more interesting than 
within a few weeks past. |! propose to 
give you the outlines of it from its com- 
mencement. It has heretofore been a 
common remark among chrisians, that 
revivals have ever been much less frequent 
and less powerful, in the eastern, than in 
the western part of this State. Many of 
these churches have in years past been fa- 
vored with seasons more or less reviving; 
but never withsucha general and power- 
ful refreshing from the presence of the 
Lord. 

This revival commenced in SomersJune 
1822; and has continued, increasing and 
spreading likea fire from house te house, 
and from heart to heart, over sixteen or 
eighteen churches and congregations, with 
more or less power and rapidity until the 
present moment. 

The following towns and societies are 
contiguous, and have all shared in one ex- 
tensive revival : 

In Somers, 150 have hopefully beeu 
made the subjects of divine grace.—In 
South Wilbraham 100.—In Ellington it 
commenced with power in one congrega- 
tion, and within a few days, a numbei 
Were rejoicing in hope, when all at once it 
stopped ‘—In Tolland, during one week 
30 were rejoicing in hope : the number ot 
hopeful conversions there is 130.—In 
North Coventry 120.--In South Coventry, 
North Mansfield, and South Mansfield, 
about 100 each.—In Columbia 40.—In 
Lebanon 90.—In Goshen 30.—In Bozrah 
between 60 and 70.—in Montville 90.— 
In Chaplin 50.—The work has recently 
commenced, and is advancing with power 
in Hampton,—and within a few weeks, 
50 or more are rejoicing in hope.” 

In the above cluster of towns, including 
Millington and Colchester, where very in- 
teresting revivals have commenced within 
a few weeks past, the number of those 10 
the congregational societies, who have 
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hopefully experienced a saving change is 
more than 1300 : and of these, more than 
200 have already made a public profession 
of religion. 

‘In Chatham also, the work has been 
iateresting; about 70 are rejoicing in 
hope, and 50 or more have made a pub- 
lic profession. In Millington, 55 are ex- 
pecting to unite with the church on the 
next sabbath.” 

“The prospect of the continuance, and 
spread of this work is as favorable now, 
if not more so, than at any former period. 
-The Lord hath done great things for Zion, 
whereof we are glad.’ And let all her 
friends humbly rejoice, and bow, and give 
thanks, and exalt his name together.” 

A revival of religion has lately commen- 
ced at Rochester, N. H. This was re- 
cently one of the waste places of that State. 
A short time since, says the Report of the 
New Hampshire Missionary Society, Ro- 
chester was reckoned among those towns 
which were beyond the reach of hope. 

In Leicester, N. H. there is a very gen- 
eral attention to religion. It commenced 
more than a year since, and extends to al- 
most every family. 
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DONATIONS TO RELIGIOUS AND CHAR- 
ITABLE INSTITUTIONS. 

The ‘Treasurer of the American Board 
of Commisioners for Foreign Missions, 
acknowledges the receipt of $4,185 31, 
during the month ending Nov. 12,—also 
a donation of $1000 to the permanent 
fund trom the Rev. William Robinson and 
family of Southington, Conn. 

The Treasurer of the American Bible 
Society acknowledges the receipt of $2,604 
16, during the month of November. The 
issues from the depository during the 
same month were,—Bibles 2147, Testa- 
ments 1427 ;—value $2,032 31. 

The Treasurer of the United Foreign 
Missionary Society, acknowledges the re- 
ceipt of $261 85, during the month of No- 
vember. 

The Treasurer of the American Tract 
Society acknowledges the receipt of $209 
64, during the same month. 

The Treasurer of the American Ed- 
ucation Society acknowledges the receipt 
of $361 23, in the month of November. 

The receipts of the American Societ 
for meliorating the condition of the Jews, 
in the monthof November, were $512 82. 








@Ordinations and Znstallations. 


Oct. 21.—The Rev. CHAar Es C, BEAT- 
ry was installed pastor over the congre- 
zation of Steubenville, Ohio. Sermon by 
‘he Rev. John Rhea. 

Oct. 28.—The Rev. Marcus Smitu, 
was ordained Pastor of the Presbyterian 
Whuren at Westerlo, N. ¥. Sermon by 
‘he Rey. Isaac W. Piatt. 

Nov. 6.—The Rev. CAtvin CuTLER, 
was ordained over the Congregational 
(hurch in Lebanon, N. H. Sermon by 
‘he Rev. Dr. Tyler, Pres. of Dartmouth 
College. 

Noy, 12.—The Rev. HENkY SLATER, 
was ordained over the Congregational 
(Church and Sceiety in Jay, N. Y. Ser- 
mcu by the Rey. Mr. Morgan, of Essex, 
vermont. 

_ Nov. 13.—At Blooming Grove, the Rey. 
Wanren YounG was ordained to the 
work of an Exyangelist, by the Presbytery 


of Hudson. Sermon by the Rev. Mr. 
Thomas. 

Nov. 15.—The Rev. James Starrorp, 
was installed pastor over the Conzrega- 
tions of Thyatira and Bethpage, N. C. 
Sermon by the Rev. Daniel Gould. 

Nov. 19.—At Shrewsbury, Mass. the 
Rey. GEoRGE ALLEN was ordained Co]- 
league Pastor with Dr. Sumner. Sermon 
by the Rev. Mr. Nelson of Leicester. 

Nov. 19.—The Rev. Cuaries Hype, 
was ordained pastor over the churches of 
Doyleston and Deep Run, Pa. Sermon 
by the Rev. Mr. Engles of Philadelphia, 

Dec. 3.—The Rev, Caren Hosarr, 
was ordained over the Second Parish of 
North Yarmouth, Me. Sermon by the 
Rev Mr. Storrs of Braintree, 

Dec. 3.—The Rey. Wm. A. M’Dowa.t, 
was Installed Pastor over the Third Pres- 
byterian Church in Charleston, S. C. 
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FOREIGN. 

“YAIN.—From the latest accounts, it ap- 
oeared that most of the Constitutional 
Chiefs had ceased to make resistance, and 
the nation was gradually settling dowa 
inder the reinstated despotism of the “ab- 
solute king’? and the Inquisition. The 
l'rench, having accomplished the object of 
their Mission, were leaving the Peninsula, 
but to prevent having their work to do 
‘gain, they were to leave 30.000 men in 


the fortresses of Spain. The weak and 
capricious Ferdinand by banishing his 
worthiest subjects and by various oppres- 
sive acts,was every day giving fresh proofs 
of his utter unfitness to reign. Riego, 
whose name, if the cause in which he was 
engaged had been as successful as it was- 
worthy, would have been associated with 
those of ‘Tell and Washington and Bol- 
ivar, was after the semblance ofa trial, ex- 
ecuted on the 5th of Nov. like a common 
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criminal by the “ordinary punishment of 
hanging.” 

‘he Holy Alliance may now enjoya 
respite fromtheir paternal labors for the 
good of kurope, but that their work is en- 
ded is more than appearances permit us to 
believe. There isstill existing, not only 
in prostrate Spain, but in the whole fami- 
ly of Europe a spirit which, however it 
may be awed and checked fora time, ean 
by no physical force be ultimately de- 
stroyed. 

EnGLAND.—A considerable naval force 
has recentiy been fitting in the ports of 
England for foreign service. There has 
been some speculation among editors, 
French as well as English, respecting the 
object of this force ; its immediate destina- 
tion, it is said, is to the West Indies, though 
there are strong reasons for believing that 
it has an ultimate reference to the dispo- 
sition which the A)lied Powers may mani- 
fest towards the republics of South Amer- 
ica. For ourselves we see nothing in the 
jate ferment respecting slavery in the West 
Indies, which should require the presence 
of so important an armament. 

GREECE.-—- Recent accounts from this 
quarter are conflicting and unsatisfactory. 
4 careful review however of the closing 
campaign authorizes us to say that it has 
been disastrous to the Turks, because in 
all its important points,they have failed of 
guccess. ‘The latest accounts mentioned 
the return of their fleet to Constantinople, 
having the plague on board. It was also 
stated that there wassome appearance of 
a mutiny among the Janissaries. 

Although the Greeks have achieved 
nothing decisive of the struggle in which 
they are engaged, their heroic efforts have 
called forth a favourable expression of 
public sentiment both in fnogland and on 
the continent, and have enlisted many ac- 
tive friends in their cause. A letter from 
Zurich, dated Oct. 16, mentioned the de- 
parture for Greece, of three divisions of 
Swiss volunteers, besides a band of Ger- 
mans. ‘The Swiss had sent off two con- 
voys of arms, munitions, medicines, com- 
mon and lithographic presses, with sur- 
geons and engireers.” 

The Greek Society at London has senta 
second agent to Greece. 

DOMESTIC. 

Inthe United States the cause of the 
Greeks has recently excited an unusual 
degree of attention. At an early period 


of the present sessidn oi Congress, Mr, 
Webster of Massachusetts submitted to the 
House of Representatives a resolution. 
providing for the expences incident to 
the appointment ofan Agent or Commis- 
siouer to Greece, whenever the President 
shall deem it expedient to make such ap- 
pointment. 

In offering the resolution, Mr. Webster 
stated, it was far from being his wish,in any 
manner, to commit the House, in this or 
any of the political contests of Europe; 
but the President of the United States hay- 
ing, in bis message to Congress, nut only 
expressed a belief that the Greek nation 
in its present struggle with its opposers, 
had the good wishes of the whole civili- 
zed world, but also advanced the opinion 
that the Turkish dominion over that 
country, was lost forever ; he thought that 
if such were the fact, it was important that 
congress should act upon the subject. The 
main object he had in view ne confessed, 
was to obtain from this House, an expres- 
sion, responsive to the sentiment of the 
Message, in reference to the sacrifices and 
sufferings of that heroic people—sacrifices 
and sufferings, which ought to excite the 
sympathy of every liberal minded man in 
Europe as well asin this country. But 
whatever might be the case with other ni- 
lions, we certainly ought not to be re- 
strained .rom expressing, with freedom 
what are our views inrelation to the Greek 
cause,so faras may bedone without com- 
mitting ourselves in the contest. And he 
really did hope that we should show to the 
world, that there is at least, one govern- 
ment which does entertain a proper view 
of that barbarous despotism, which under 
the eyes of Europe,has been permitted,by 
a system ofthe foulest atrocity, toattempt 
to crush an interesting christian nation. 

In most of our large towns and Literary 
Institutions, meetings have been held in 
reference to this subject, and resolutions 
adopted, expressive of sentiments alike 
honorable to our citizens as members of 
a free community, and as friends of hu- 
manity. They speak a language worthy 
of the cause which called them forth, and 
such as the circumstances of the age re- 
quire. They are a proof too, ofthe exis- 
tence, and the energy of that principle in 
the American people, which removes 
them farther from the supporters of legitr. 
macy, than the breadth of the Atlantic, 
and is a safer bulwark than its billows. 











Answers to Correspondents, 


C ; three communications from A. R. R. and ene or two papers without signatures 


have been received. : ; mel 
»* We would thank such of our corpespondents as continue their communications 


in a series of Numbers, to forward the successive Numbers as early in each month as 
may be convenient. 
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